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TENNESSEE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


ADOPTED, 1943 


ARTICLE I. My Relations to My Pupils 
and Their Families 


Section 1. I will at all times be just, 
courteous, and professional in all my rela- 
tions with pupils, at all times considering 
their individual differences, needs, interests, 
temperaments, aptitudes, and environments, 
and I will work cooperatively with them to 
satisfy their needs. 


Section 2. In all my relations with my 
pupils I will so act that I may gain and hold 
their complete confidence in my friendship 
for them, my integrity, and my honest desire 
to act for their best welfare. 


Section 3. I will at all times seek to 
establish and maintain friendly and intelli- 
gent cooperation between the home and 
school as a means of promoting the welfare 
of the pupils, their families, and the com- 
munity—which is the purpose of the school. 


ARTICLE Il. My Part in Civic Affairs 

Section 1. 1 accept the obligation of mak- 
ing my school a living example of a demo- 
cratic institution—a place in which pupils, 
teachers, administrators, and parents use 
democratic procedures in all of their activi- 
ties. 


Section 2. 1 will accept and perform all 
the rights and duties of a good citizen. 


ARTICLE III. My Relations to My 
Profession 


Section 1. 1 believe in the dignity of my 
profession and in the value of my services 
to society. 


Section 2. I will encourage able and sin- 
cere individuals to make the teaching pro- 
fession their lifework. 

Section 3. I will seek constantly so to 
improve myself physically, mentally, and 
socially that I will be able to render the 
most efficient service to my school and my 
profession. 

Section 4. As a member of my local and 
state professional organization, I will actively 
participate in and promote democratic and 
cooperative action in all matters pertaining 
to the cause of education. 

Section 5. I will give the best service of 
which I am capable in the position which I 
assume, and I will insist upon a salary scale 
commensurate with the demands laid upon 
me by society. 

Section 6. 1 will not underbid a rival for 
a position, nor will I seek a position cur- 
rently held by another member of my pro- 
fession. 

Section I believe that promotions 
should be given whenever the person con- 
cerned merits them. 

Section 8. 1 will not be party to the use 
of bribery or to the use of any type of pres- 
sure in the assignment of a teaching position, 
the purchase of supplies or textbooks, or in 
any other matters relating to the school. 


Section 9. 1 will, in all relations with 
other members of my profession, practice 
honesty and integrity. 

Section 10. 1 will faithfully keep a con- 
tract, once signed, until it is dissolved by 
mutual consent. 

Section 11. 1 will transact all official busi- 
ness with the properly designated authority. 
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E want you to think of the L& N 
Railroad as a personal, friendly 
institution—not just steel rails, monster 
bridges, huge shops, big buildings, long 
trains and fast, powerful locomotives. 
That is but the physical picture. The 
“Old Reliable” is far more than that. 



































It is private and free enterprise, perform- 
ing an essential public service. It is a 
half billion dollar investment of about 
8,000 stockholders . . . now distributing 
about $66,000,000 in good wages to 
31,000 employees and purchasing about 
$40,000,000 of equipment and supplies 
per year. Thus it quickens the commer- 
cial life of every community it serves by 
aiding alike the farmer, merchant, busi- 
nessman and laborer. 


During peacetime, the L & N performs 
a necessary public transportation serv- 
ice. In the present war, still under pri- 
vate ownership, it has proven even more 
important, capable and dependable. As 
compared with World War I, it is per- 
forming a phenomenal and much greater 
service. 


At no time has any other agency done so 
much to develop its territory. It is the 
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As human as home 


largest taxpayer in many counties and 
hence is a major support of schools and 
functions of government. Its manage- 
ment and extensive organization are sons 
of the South, who are intensely serious 
in aiding Southern development. 


The L & N is as personal and human as 
its local agent, its trainmen, its officers 

. as their children who play in your 
streets and who go to your churches and 
schools . . . as all its employees who 
strive to be good citizens and neighbors, 
who serve tirelessly to meet the war's 
transportation job and whose 3,000 sons 
are at the fighting front. 


When the war is won, the “Old Reliable” 
and its employees will work to make a 
better railroad, to serve you modernly 
and to aid in the South’s inevitable 
growth. Its purpose and achievement 
point high. It is both your capable ser- 
vant and friendly neighbor. 


President 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD 


FOR VICTORY 








The Old Reliable...Yesterday...Today...Tomorrow 
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P L oclamation « « « By the Governor 














October 23, 1943. 


WHEREAS, American Education W eek, sponsored jointly by the National Education 
Association, the American Legion, the United States Office of Education, and the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, has been recognized nationally since 1921 as a time 
of special emphasis upon and rededication to the ideals of free public education; and 


WHEREAS, “EDUCATION FOR VICTORY” has been selected as the watchword 
of the schools of America, and the attention of our people should be focused on the 
value of the schools in developing loyal citizens, cultivating knowledge and skills, estab 
lishing sturdy characters, building strong bodies, and strengthening morale for victory in 
the war and in the peace to come; 


NOW, THEREFORE, I, PRENTICE COOPER, Governor of the State of Tennessee, 
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do hereby designate the week of November 7-13 as “Education Week” in Tennessee, ‘ 

and urge that all Tennesseans partici pate in the week’s program with appropriate 

ceremonies. : 
t! 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the Great 
Seal of the State of Tennessee to be affixed, this twenty-third day of October, 1943. 


(Signed) PRENTICE COOPER, Governor a 











By the Governor be 
(Signed) JOE C. CARR, Secretary of State : 
th 








New Books for Today’s Needs 


* HOCKETT-JACOBSEN: MODERN 






PRACTICES IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL, NEW EDITION 


Just published. This New Edition gives practical, helpful sug- 
gestions to the teacher who seeks to build and to maintain a 
democratic classroom situation. Attention is centered on 
methods of education in a democratic society. $3.00 


RHOADS: ALL OUT FOR FREEDOM 


Reading of today for today in vivid, personalized, ‘on the spot” 
records of experiences from the fighting fronts all over the 
world. Stories of individual daring, courage, perseverance, 
ingenuity, and real teamwork. $1.00 






















FITZGERALD: NEVER SURRENDER i : 
Original biographies that tell the great and moving stories of om 
men of today and yesterday whose lives personify the qualities tt 
that Americans love and admire. There are stories of Samuel ee 
Gridley Howe, Emile Zola, Simon Bolivar, Winston Churchill, 
Franklin Roosevelt, and others. $1.00 li 
Prices Are Subject to the Usual Discount for 
Muc 
165 Luckie Street, N. W. GINN AND COM PANY Atlanta, Georgia fede 
Represented by THOMAS M. WOODSON, P. O. Box 246, Nashville, Tennessee state 
as te 
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LEADERS' CONFERENCES 

Three years ago the Administrative Council, at the sug- 
gestion of Secretary A. D. Holt, initiated the idea of 
holding conferences of superintendents, supervisors, and 
local association officials for the purpose of discussing ways 
and means of strengthening local associations and of fur- 
thering. their usefulness. The success of these conferences 
proved the soundness of the idea, and they have been 
continued each year. Sixteen such conferences, covering 
the entire state, have recently been held, and, if attend- 
ance is a criterion, they were successful, for all groups were 
represented at the meetings except two. Taking into con- 
sideration the difficulties of travel, this splendid attendance 
shows the interest on the part of all groups in the problems 
which confront them at this time. 

Following are the chief topics which were discussed at 
these conferences and some of the conclusions reached by 
the groups. 


SCHOOLS AND THE FIGHT FOR VICTORY 
Teachers and teacher groups throughout the state are 
proud of their part in the war effort. Every worth-while 
request has been met with full measure. No effort has 
been spared by teachers and pupils to make their contribu- 
tion in every possible way. It was the consensus of opinion 


that: 

|. The first consideration must be the winning of the war. 
If the war is lost, all is lost. 

2. Teachers and pupils alike will aid in the selling of 
stamps and bonds, collecting scrap, and in any move- 
ment which will contribute to victory. 

3. Teachers will give their time and their energies to 
registration, to rationing, and to any other work which, 
because of their capabilities or positions, they are best 
suited to do. 

4. The winning of the war is not sufficient, but the winning 
of the peace is essential, and the schools must train 
today those people who shall keep the peace of to- 
morrow. 

5. It should be kept in mind always that teaching is war 
work; that there is nothing more essential; and that 
additional work which pupils are called upon to do 
should be made a part of their regular work when 
possible. 

The Tennessee Education Association and all local asso- 
ciations are placing the winning of the war as the number 
one item on the agenda. Every resource at the command 
of these organizations is dedicated to this purpose. 


FEDERAL AID FOR EDUCATION 

Local teachers’ associations have made a valiant fight 
for increased revenue for schools during the past years. 
Much has been accomplished. However, it is agreed that 
federal aid will be necessary before the schools of this 
state can be adequately financed. There is no argument 
& to the need. There is no fear on the part of teachers as 
to federal control of education and the breaking down of 
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the segregation of the races. The Tennessee Education 

Association and all of its members shall continue to fight 

for federal aid and shall fight as earnestly against federal 

interference with our school system. 
It was agreed by those present at the meetings that: 

|. The principles back of S. 637 are sound. 

2. The teachers should commend those congressmen who 
have promised to support this bill. 

3. No effort will be spared to gain further support: for 
the bill. 

4. Whatever the fate of this bill may be, a program of 
educating the people as to the need for federal aid 
will be continued until such assistance is obtained. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 

"Victory Through Education" is the theme for American 
Education Week this year. This theme is appropriate and 
timely, and this year, as never before, this observance 
should be carried out in every school. Selling our schools 
to the public is a necessary job to be done, and it should 
be carried on continuously; but during American Education 
Week, special emphasis should be placed on this. In 
making plans for this observance, include having the 
parents visit the schools. 

The following ideas grew out of the conferences: 


|. There should be a committee for each local associa- 
tion to plan for county-wide observance of American 
Education Week. 


2. Every effort should be made to get parents to visit the 
schools in order that they may see not only the regular 
work carried on but also the special work being done to 
aid the war effort. 

3. Every school in the state, large or small, should plan 
for the observance of this week in a way best suited 
to the local situation. 


CODE OF ETHICS FOR TEACHERS 
The Code of Ethics adopted by the Representative 
Assembly in January was presented to each conference. 
This code was well received, and it was the general belief 
that much good will come from its use. Each local asso- 
ciation plans to set up a committee to promote the study 
of the code during the year. 


HANDBOOK FOR SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS 
This handbook, prepared by a committee of the Ten- 
nessee Association of School Board Members and pub- 
lished by the University of Tennessee, proved of great 
interest to the groups. This handbook, if properly used, 
will greatly aid school board members in Tennessee in 
more efficiently carrying out their duties. 


MEMBERSHIP IN N. E. A. : 

Most of the superintendents agreed that they had made 
very little effort in the past to interest their teachers in 
joining the National Education Association, but decided 
that the matter should be presented. The reports coming 
in since these meetings indicate that the response has been 
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excellent. Eight counties and many schools have joined 
one hundred per cent. If the matter of membership in 
the National Education Association is presented on its 
merits, there should be no trouble in meeting the goal of 
six thousand in Tennessee. 


MEMBERSHIP IN T. E. A. 

Almost all of the teachers in Tennessee join the state 
association each year. The membership has grown until 
99.2 per cent of teachers were members last year. To 
date all indications are that the membership this year 
will equal that figure. Superintendents should send in 
membership lists and dues at once. The names of new 
teachers coming into the system should be sent in so that 
they may be placed on the mailing list. 

In addition to the above, many other problems were 
discussed. It was encouraging to note that, in spite of all 
the difficulties which schools are facing, the spirit of all 
was one of optimism. All superintendents and teachers are 
determined to make this the best year possible. It is 
meetings like these that bring together people for a dis- 
cussion of their common problems, that help to keep up 
this spirit which is so necessary to the successful operation 
of the schools. 


® 
A STEP IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION 


It is a good omen when groups get together to discuss 
their common problems. Most of our differences of 
opinion; most of our misunderstandings; most of our prej- 
udices will disappear when we sit down and have a heart- 
to-heart talk with those with whom we differ. 





The National Association of Manufacturers and the 
Tennessee Education Association held conferences in Nash. 
ville on October 2! and in Knoxville on October 28 for the 
purpose of discussing how industry and education may be 
mutually helpful. These two conferences should mark the 
way for subsequent conferences of a local nature. Com. 
mittees were appointed to formulate plans for bringing 
together school people and business men in order that 
they may discuss matters of importance to both groups, 

Following are some of the problems suggested for dis- 
cussion at such meetings as may be arranged throughout 
the state: 

1. Making the Home Front Contribute Most Effectively 
to Winning the War 


2. Postwar Transition Period 

3. Continually Advancing Our Standards of Living 

4. Maintaining High Employment Through Expanding 
Production 

5. Education in the Postwar World 

6. Protection Against Economic Hazards 

7. Establishing Economic Justice for All Americans 

8. Civil, Political, Religious, and Economic Freedom 


= 
RETIREMENT PLAN FOR TEACHERS 
The time has come for the collection of data necessary 
to the framing of a bill to establish a retirement plan for 
teachers. Blanks will be sent out very soon asking for 
necessary information. Every teacher can facilitate the 
work greatly by promptly filling these blanks. 








New Forms of Two Popular Tests 


STANFORD 
ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
FORM H NOW READY 


Widely accepted as a standard instrument for measuring 
elementary achievement. Publication of the new forms 
followed the most extensive program of test research 
ever undertaken. In 1943 the use of Forms D, E. F, 
and G has exceeded all of our previous sales of an achieve- 
ment test for a comparable period. 


IOWA SILENT READING TESTS 
NEW EDITION 


NEW FORMS Cm anno Dm 
FORMS Am anp Bm REVISED 


The. four comparable forms of Elementary Test and 
Advanced Test should greatly extend the classroom, 
and supervisory usefulness of the tests. An extensive 
experimental program resulted in new standard scores, 
revised norms, improvements in scoring, interpreting. 


World Book Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
Represented by Cecil James, Greenfield, Tennessee 


HOME ECONOMICS SOURCE MATERIALS — 


Each of these titles is a genuine contri- 
bution to the science of homemaking. 
Written by outstanding authorities in 
their fields, you will find them to be 
dependably accurate, clearly and care- 
fully written, and profusely and explicitly 
illustrated. Write today for complete 
information! 


BETTER DRESSMAKING 
By Ruth Wyeth Spears 
256 pages List Price $2.40 
HOME CANNING 
FOR VICTORY 


By Anne Pierce 
122 pages List Price $1.20 


THE WAY WE WASH 
OUR CLOTHES 


By Eleanor Ahern 
160 pages List Price $1.60 


HOME DECORATION 


By Ruth Wyeth Spears 
164 pages List Price $2.00 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
221 East Twentieth Street Chicago 16, Illinois 


Dan Rosison, Re ive 
Box 507, Paris, Tennessee 
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Every teacher in Tennessee is grateful for the 
increase in salary received this year, but this in- 
crease is not commensurate with the increased cost 
of living nor with the duties performed by teachers. 
We believe at this time that the most feasible 
source for increased funds is the federal govern- 
ment. The need for federal aid for education is 
well known by all of us, and we shall continue the 
fight for funds from this source, but, if these funds 
are not forthcoming, then we shall fight for an 
increase from whatever source funds may be avail- 


able. 


Teachers and lay people throughout the state 
have worked valiantly to gain support for S. 637. 
Literally thousands of messages have gone to the 
Tennessee delegation in Congress. These mes- 
sages together with those from the other states 
produced results, for on October 12, 1943, the 
United States Senate agreed to consider S. 637, the 
federal aid to education bill. Thus, after nearly a 
decade of effort on the part of teachers, educators, 
and millions of citizen-supporters, the bill, in the 
words of Senator Barkley, finally "got its day in 
court.” 


Debate on the measure continued through Octo- 
ber 20. The bill was then recommitted to the 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor by a 
vote of fifty-three to twenty-six, after an amend- 
ment by Senator Langer of North Dakota had been 
adopted by the very close vote of forty to thirty- 
seven. This amendment read as follows: 

"Provided, that there shall be no discrimination 
in the administration of the benefits and appro- 
priations made under the respective provisions 
of this act or in the state funds supplemented 
thereby on account of race, creed, or color.” 


This amendment provided for federal control 
of the expenditure of state and local school funds. 
It was an intolerable amendment that could not be 
supported by the friends of the bill. It would not 
have been supported by the opponents of the bill 
except that they were resorting to trickery to 
sabotage the bill. 

An editorial in the Washington Post on October 
22 had this to say: 


"We flave Just Begun te Fight” 


FOR A CAUSE WHICH WE KNOW TO BE JUST 


“HAVE JUST BEGUN TO FIGHT” 


"The Senate on Wednesday strangled to death 
the bill for federal aid to education by the device 
of recommitting it to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. It was not even an open and 
honest act of strangulation by men willing to 
stand up and be counted. Instead it was accom- 
plished deviously, from behind, by legislative 
trickery. The pious gentlemen involved did not 
care to leave any fingerprints. First they amend- 
ed the bill to make it fit their accusations. Then 
they applied the garrote." 

Going on to discuss conditions as to salaries of 
teachers, teacher shortage, and so forth, the edi- 
torial concluded: 

"True enough, the causes of this situation are 
local. But the consequences are national. In- 
adequate education in any part of the country 
makes itself felt in national affairs, is reflected in 
the laws under which all of us must live. And it 
cannot be remedied locally. For the situation 
embraces a vicious circle. Inadequate educa- 


tion breeds poverty; and poverty makes adequate — 


education impossible. If this is not a fit sphere 

for federal aid, then we are no longer 6 union 

but a mere confederacy.” 

Our situation is a national problem, and it will 
have national support. In all probability, the trick- 
ery to which the opponents of S. 637 resorted will 
in the end gain support for our cause, and a bill 
providing federal aid without federal control will 
be enacted into law. Your efforts have been en- 
tirely satisfactory. The two Senators from Ten- 
nessee voted against the amendment which meant 
two votes for the bill. Your editor wishes to express 
his appreciation and the appreciation of the entire 
association for your efforts and ask that you not let 
up in your fight to create public support for federal 
aid to education as the only adequate means of 
equalizing educational opportunities for the chil- 
dren you teach. 

Any definite plan which may be worked out 
for carrying on our fight will be passed on to you. 
It is true that we have had a temporary setback, 
but the teachers of Tennessee .. . 










THE FEDERAL AID CAMPAIGN 


WILLARD E. GIVENS 


Executive Secretary, National Education 
Association 





The campaign for federal aid to 
public education reached a high point 
when the United States Senate between 
October 12 and 20, in the midst of 
many pressing problems, spent five 
days debating Senate Bill S. 637. For 
the first time in sixty years the Senate 
considered a measure proposing fed- 
eral aid to the public elementary and 
secondary schools. 

This bill calls for an emergency ap- 
propriation of $200,000,000 per year 
for teachers’ salaries and an appropria- 
tion of $100,000,000 annually to equal- 
ize educational opportunity throughout 
the United States. The bill prohibits 
federal control of education and would 
channel federal appropriations through 
our regularly constituted state and 
local school systems. 

There was no forthright vote upon 
the merits of the measure because of 
the passage of a treacherous amend- 
ment supported by the enemies of the 
bill under the cloak of nondiscrimina- 
tion to minority groups. 

Despite special provisions in the bill 
itself safeguarding the interests of 
minority groups, an amendment was 
introduced by Senator Langer of North 
Dakota reading as follows: ‘Provided, 
that there shall be no discrimination in 
the administration of the benefits and 
appropriations made under the respec- 
tive provisions of this act or in the state 
funds supplemented thereby on ac- 
count of race, creed, or color." 

After this amendment had been 
passed by the very close vote of forty 
to thirty-seven, several supporters of 
the bill joined in recommitting it to 
the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor,’ where It awaits further 
action. - Had a vote been taken upon 
the merits of the bill itself, there was 
every evidence that the measure would 
have passed’ the Senate. The fact that 
the opposition resorted to legislative 
trickery is the best evidence of their 
fear that the measure would pass. 


The amendment was opposed by 
both the National. Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People and 
by the American Teachers Association 
(Negro). They recognized the amend- 
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ment for what it was—a trick to shelve 
the entire proposal. 

Editorially the Washington Post said: 
"It was not even an open and honest 
act of strangulation by men willing to 
stand up and be counted. Instead it 
was accomplished deviously, from be- 
hind, by legislative trickery. The pious 
gentlemen involved did not care to 
leave any fingerprints. First they 
amended the bill to make it fit their 
accusations. Then they applied the 
garrote." 

The purpose of S. 637 and the com- 
panion bill H. R. 2849 is to meet the 
crisis that exists in public education. 
In this great country of ours, at a time 
when salaries for other groups have 
kept pace with the rising cost of living, 
there are 10,000 teachers getting less 
than $300 annually; 66,000 getting less 
than $600; and 360,000 getting less 
than $1,200. Living costs have risen 
more than twenty-one per cent since 
1939 so that, despite raises in teachers 
salaries in some places, their total pur- 
chasing power has been reduced by 
more than $100,000,000 since that 
time. Thousands of our best teachers 
have been forced from the profession. 
This loss will continue until the federal 
government recognizes the gravity of 
the situation and assumes its share of 
responsibility for adequate education 
of all the children of all the people. 

The fight against S. 637 was led 
principally by Senator Robert A. Taft 
of Ohio who—according to the news- 
paper PM—spent at least $1,200 a 
year on each of his four sons to have 
them educated in the same private 
school in which he was educated. Mr. 
Taft made the absurd statement that 
“nothing we can do in regard to edu- 
cation will in any way affect the con- 
duct of the war.'’ Among the Senators 
joining with Mr. Taft in opposition 
were Walsh of Massachusetts, Reed of 
Kansas, Bridges of New Hampshire, 
Millikin of Colorado, Vandenberg of 
Michigan, Danaher and Maloney of 
Connecticut, Willis of Indiana, Mc- 
Carran of Utah, Revercomb of West 
Virginia, and Robertson of Wyoming. 


The sponsors of the bill in the 
Senate—Senator Elbert D. Thomas of 
Utah and Senator Lister Hill of Ala. 
bama—developed the case for this 
measure with great skill and courage, 
Among the Senators who gave vigor- 
ous support on the floor were Senators 
Pepper of Florida, Barkley of Kentucky, 
Murdock of Utah, Guffey of Pennsyl. 
vania, Overton of Louisiana, George 
of Georgia, Caraway and McClellan 
of Arkansas, Stewart of Tennessee, 
Aiken of Vermont, Chavez of New 
Mexico, Tunnell of Delaware, and 
Thomas of Oklahoma. 

Delay in the passage of this meas- 
ure by the Senate was disappointing, 
but only a skirmish was lost. Treach- 
erous. political trickery may delay our 
cause but cannot block it. The fight 
must go on until the federal govern- 
ment recognizes its responsibility for 
public education and until the principle 
of utilizing our regularly constituted 
state and local school systems in the 
distribution of federal aid is estab- 
lished. We know that if we do not 
succeed in obtaining legislation which 
will provide federal aid through school 
channels we shall soon have it through 
special federal agencies which will by- 
pass the public schools and which will 
be controlled from Washington. That 
has been the record of the past ten 
years through legislation creating 
WPA, NYA, the Lanham Act, etc. 

The fight for this measure in the 
Senate was not in vain. The compre 
hensive debate on the Senate floor was 
a great advance. Public opinion was 
focused upon the schools as never be- 
fore. Forty-one senators participated 
in this debate. The bill remains pend- 
ing business before the Senate. Sev- 
eral senators who participated in the 
plot by which the Langer amendment 
was passed have since taken the floor 
to try to explain their actions. Vigor- 
ous work is continuing in the Senate 
to change enough votes on the amend- 
ment so that this legislation can be 
brought out again in this session. 

Meanwhile the fight will be carried 
forward vigorously in the House of 
Representatives to obtain a hearing 
on H. R. 2849, which was introduced 
by Congressman Ramspeck of Georgi 
last June. Should the House com 
mittee, which has previously refused to 
hold hearings on federal aid measures, 
fail to act in this case, a petition wil 
be circulated to bring the measure di 
rectly to the House floor. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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What! Teachers Aren’t Well Paid? 


BLANCHE NORTON 
Halls School, Fountain City 











‘No one shall work for money; 

And no one shall work for fame— 

But each for the joy of the working.” 

Here | shall discontinue quoting a 
part of my favorite poem which you 
probably recall as one of Kipling's 
best, entitled "L'Envoi'' or "When 
Earth's Last Picture Is Painted."’ Now 
perhaps you are wondering—why the 
quotation? Well, | belong to your 
army—an army of teachers, fighting 
for a better educated America. And 
when | think of our purpose in this 
world, | think of these three lines of 
poetry. 

It is quite definitely true that we do 
not work for money. Teachers are, 
have been, and probably always will 
be among the poorer paid workers in 
America. Especially is this true in 
our home state of Tennessee, which, 
we are sorry to say, pays its teachers 
one of the lowest salaries of any state 
in the Union. Statistics show that 
Tennessee ranks distressingly low in 
education. Could this not be one of 
the reasons—poor pay for teachers? 
It certainly could be. What incentive 
does the young boy or girl of today 
have to continue his or her education, 
especially for teaching? 

Let us take a typical example. Per- 
haps when Sue was a little girl she 
made up her mind to be a teacher 
just like big sister, Mary. Sue was a 
smart child and possessed character- 
istics which showed she was well-tal- 
ented to be a teacher someday. But 
today she is a high school graduate. 
She is now facing the problem of 
whether to continue her education and 
be the teacher that in her heart she so 
much desires to be, or to get a job 
in industry. She thinks of the financial 
part first. “But it is expensive to go 
to college," she says, “and it means 
so much work and study.'' She knows 
that her high school diploma qualifies 
her for a good paying job in industry. 
Then she thinks further, “Look at Mary 
with her college diploma and years 
of teaching experience; yet she is 
making only half the monthly salary 
that Jane, with only a high school 
education, is making in a defense in- 
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dustry.” Jt is true that we cannot 
compare the salary of a teacher to 
that of a defense worker due to the 
accelerated state of a world at war. 
But we can remember a few years ago 
in peacetime. when many of us earned 
only from seventeen to twenty dollars 
a week, and our uneducated friends 
earned from twenty-five to thirty 
dollars a week in a textile mill. .We 
aren't getting justice. Since this is 
true, we must admit that Sue's prob- 
lem is a complicated one. Let us 
hope that she and all that face this 
same problem solve it in the best 
possible way. 

Neither do we work for fame. Few 
teachers ever become as well known 
as Socrates or Aristotle. Even bar- 
tenders and so-called ‘Champion 
Divorcees" get more publicity than a 
faithful old teacher who has given her 
life to the building of good morale. 
Recently we have read much in our 
local newspapers about Tommy Man- 
ville. We have seen the pictures of 
some of his many wives. Yes, they 
appear to be famous. Why?  Be- 
cause they have been married to a 
man of wealth. Has either of them 
contributed anything to the welfare 
of the world? No, they apparently: 
have not. But | have in mind a silver- 
haired old: lady, a member of my: 
faculty, who has made a worthy con- 
tribution. : | can remember her in her 
youth. She was the first-grade teacher 
in our school seventeen years ago 
when | started my educational career. 
| admired her then as a young woman 
with black hair and kind brown eyes. 
But now | admire her even more with 
her wrinkled face, silvery hair, and 
faded eyes. She has so willingly given 
the foundation for education to many, 
yes, many youngsters. She has soothed 
their sobs on the first days of school. 
She has eased their pains when ill. 
Many times her kind, loving words 
alone did as much good as a doctor's 
prescription. She is still taking care 
of youngsters with as much thought 
and enthusiasm as ever. But | have 
my first time to read a word of praise 
about her in a public paper. To me, 
she is famous. Our community owes 
much to her. But as she says, "If 


teachers teach for fame, then they 
have failed in their purpose.” 

Since we do not teach for money or 
fame, then why do we teach? Some 
may say we do this work: for @ meager 
living. But this: explanation ‘ doesn’t 
have much weight.. With our educa- 
tional background-.we are equally as 
well qualified for many. other jobs as 
for teaching. Then’ it must be that we 
teach, as Kipling says, "for the joy of 
the working.’ Yes, we ‘teach because 
of our love for children.and' our ‘inter- 
est in their future, as well as that of 
the world; because the children of 
today are the adult. citizens of to- 
morrow. Perhaps: we are defense. 
workers. Workers that are defending 
America for her future welfare.. And 
we do enjoy it. - 

We like to hear little Bill tell his 
exciting stories about Daddy going 
‘possum huntin’, or ‘big brother that's 
a "sodjer." We. enjoy the monoto- 
nous tone of Jimmy, who can't yet talk 
very plainly, counting his numbers, 
saying "'sicky" for "sixty." And there 
is Zella, mother's baby, yet saying 
“muver" for "mother." We know it 
is our work to see that these children 
overcome such flaws in enunciation. 
And it is then—when we have suc- 
ceeded in getting Jimmy to say clear- 
ly “sixty'’. and Zella "mother'—that 
we get a real thrill out of our work. 
We like to see the. gleam in a child's 
eyes when he suddenly realizes he can 
do something new.’ -Perhaps he has 
just learned to write his name. Why 
he can do what big brother can—. 
write. My! but how his eyes shine and 
his face brightens. Our face: bright- 
ens, too. We know that we have 
taught this child something that. will 
go with him through life. It gives us: 
a feeling that no one. but a teacher: 
knows. It is that feeling that makes. 
us love our work and continue with it.: 

We think that our work is honorable, 
and that we are well paid not in terms 
of dollars, but by that feeling that we 
have contributed something to the life 
of many young Americans.. We be- 
lieve that our work is appreciated by 
our patrons even though few of them 
think to express their gratitude. - We 
feel that by teaching-children. we are 

(Continued on page 16) 









Liberal Arts -. Technical Education 


IN A DEMOCRACY 


PAUL JESSEN 
Director, U.S. ES. of W. M. C. for Tennessee 





It is difficult to differentiate be- 
tween Liberal Arts (classical) educa- 
tion and technical education. For the 
purpose of this discussion technical 
education is that process of develop- 
ment which has for its chief objective 
the acquiring of ability to do certain 
things which are required to be done 
by society. Classical education, on 
the other hand, is concerned primarily 
with creating a capacity for appre- 
ciating and understanding. 

There are certain tools whose use 
must be mastered before much prog- 
ress can be made in either broad phase 
of education. The ability to read, 
write, and figure with a certain pro- 
ficiency are fundamental requirements 
for almost any type of technical edu- 
cation. In fact, lack of a thorough 
elementary education is the greatest 
single handicap to employment in 
normal times in Tennessee. It has been 
our experience in the public employ- 
ment service in Tennessee that many 
high school graduates and some in- 
dividuals with college degrees have 
not mastered the elementary tool sub- 
jects. 

We do not mean to say that the 
three R's suffice as tools for all tech- 
nical workers. The surgeon and the 
engineer, though with much greater 
skill, are just as much technicians as 
the bricklayer. Chemistry and higher 
mathematics, for example, become 
vital required tool subjects for these 
technical jobs. These same subjects 
may not have any vocational signifi- 
cance in the Liberal Arts curriculum 
except as all learning can be “grist 
to the mill." {It is my opinion that the 
Liberal Arts program in college, and 
preparation for it in high school, in 
the proportions which now exist (pre- 
war) cannot be justified, unless it is 
understood, by the educator and stu- 
dent, that on top of such an education 
there will be superimposed technical 
training of a grade and kind best 
suited to the individual's capacity and 
economic necessity. 

Let us not forget that Norway and 
France were nations rich in culture, in 


understanding and appreciation. Tech- 
nical ability turned into unified force 
is all that will now stop the aggressors. 
One may argue that there would not 
have been aggressors if we had had 
sufficient cultural education in the 
world. Yet aggression in the main is 
an effort to improve a national stand- 
ard of living at someone else's ex- 
pense. Technical proficiency tends to 
produce a standard of living which 
makes aggression less compelling, and 
makes it possible for the forces of 
understanding and appreciation to 
function. An empty stomach and a 
cold body are not conducive to peace- 
ful negotiations. 

Understanding and appreciation 
are needed at any peace conference; 
after war in rehabilitation; in war pre- 
vention; and in the functioning of any 
society. My point is this: understand- 
ing and appreciation do not produce. 
Production is fundamental; contro! and 
distribution are equally vital. Success 
in production control, and distribu- 
tion calls for appreciation and under- 
standing as well as technical profi- 
ciency. Perhaps the greatest single 
human weakness is that we do not 
grow up. We all want some degree 
of preferential treatment. (Note: see 
your ration board for confirmation.) 
If everybody in the world behaved as 
adults should, life would be simple. 
There would be no wars if national 
leaders applied the golden rule which 
is the standard of adult behavior. It 
is a well known fact that workers of 
every grade fail in their jobs more 
often because of childish behavior 
than because of lack of ability or tech- 
nical proficiency. It is then my sin- 
cere belief that all activities in connec- 
tion with education which provide op- 
portunities for the development of 
adult social behavior are vocational in 
character. We allude particularly to 
competitive athletics and extracur- 
tricular activities of all types which 
encourage the development of team- 
work, self-sacrifice for the good of the 
group, and a sense of fair play. Such 
attributes are as vital to the success 
of our administrators, civil and govern- 
mental, as to our production workers. 
Physical. skills, whether vocationally or 
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avocationally applied, also contribute 
materially to mental and physical 
health, because in the past experience 
of humanity such skills have been vital 
to survival, and are inherent in our 
neural predispositions to express our. 
selves creatively. All things resolve 
into relative values. | do not argue 
against cultural education; | only con. 
tend that it is not in itself the total 
answer to human needs as is so often 
thought to be the case by Literature 
and Arts graduates who come to us for 
help in seeking an appropriate life's 
work. It is, in essence, either a luxury 
which can be afforded or a prelimi- 
nary training period, a foundation upon 
which to build either productive ca- 
pacity or social administrative ability 
and leadership. Appreciation and 
understanding: as pure science unap- 
plied is selfish and does not contribute 
to social and economic welfare. The 
line between a profession and a tech- 
nical vocation is fast becoming indis- 
tinguishable in this modern world of 
scientific progress. When apprecia- 
tion and understanding are not tech- 
nically applied for the benefit of 
society, such attributes serve only to 
foster individual enjoyment and appre- 
ciation of life which though funda- 
mental and necessary for individual 
development do not contribute to the 
vigor of the nation, nor to its ability 
to compete for its rightful place in the 
world of nations. 


American Junior Red 
Cross 


This year November 1-15 will again 
be set aside for the Enrollment for 
Service campaign of the American 
Junior Red Cross. During that time, 
junior members of the Red Cross must 
be enrolled for 1944. We must em 
deavor, through enrollment, to pro 
vide even greater numbers of boys 
and girls in the schools with oppor- 
tunities for service through Junior Red 
Cross. 

We believe that great as was the 
record of Junior Red Cross for the 
past year, that of the coming year 
will be even greater. You, who are 
the local leaders of Junior Red Cross, 
are the only ones who can make this 
possible. Your first step is a succes 
ful Enrollment for Service campaigh 
November 1-15. 
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Educating for the Democracy 


to Come 


HODGE MATHES 





It was inevitable that the schools 
of America should become in con- 
siderable measure one of the casual- 
ties of the total war. After Pearl 
Harbor "Education as Usual’ became 
as impossible, as unpatriotic a slogan 
as was "Business as Usual.” 

Nor has anyone protested greatly 
the unavoidable shocks to which all 
grades of schools, from the elementary 
to the graduate, have been subjected. 
The acute shortage of elementary and 
high-school teachers, the depleted 
ranks of instructors in colleges and 
universities, and the sharp curtailment 
of enrollment in the higher institutions 
have been everywhere accepted as 
part of the immaterial cost of war. The 
violent frustration of the life plans of 
hundreds of thousands of boys 
snatched away from the campus and 
classroom to camps and fields all over 
the world is simply a part of the 
ghastly toll the free peoples are having 
to pay for the preservation of freedom 
and civilization. 

That the great majority of teachers 
have remained at their posts, that 
throngs of students continue their 
daily march to lecture room and 
laboratory, and that scholastic stand- 
ards have suffered a minimum of im- 
pairment, should convince the world 
that the American philosophy of edu- 
cation, immature and imperfect as it 
is, still commands the firm allegiance 
of the whole nation. 

So great was the emergency, in view 
of the country's unpreparedness for a 
major war, that the military authori- 
ties called frantically upon some hun- 
dreds of colleges and universities to 
turn over a considerable part of their 
facilities to speed up the intensive 
training of prospective officers and 
technicians for the various armed 
services. Much of the ordered routine 
of college life had to be upset. Most 
of the regular curriculum had to be 
set aside to provide classrooms, labora- 
tories, and teaching staff for hastily 
improvised short-cut courses that 
would most quickly give minimum 
training for pilots, navigators, bom- 
bardiers, meteorologists, and other 
technical specialists in the new types 
of mechanized warfare. 
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In this emergency curriculum there 
was no time for background courses. 
All must be concentrated upon those 
skills and techniques that would guar- 
antee the maximum slaughter of Ger- 
mans, Italians, and Japs with the mini- 
mum loss of American lives. 

It seems now that the colleges have 
undertaken their task with resource- 
fulness and have done their job with 
as much efficiency as could have been 
reasonably expected. 

The war, however, is going to be 
over one of these days. Whether that 
happy day will come this year, or next 
year, or some other year, we may not 
yet know. One thing, though, is now 
certain: for most of the students now 
in high school and college the longer 
span of their lives will be lived in the 
postwar period. 

That means that, despite the inter- 
ruption of our normal educational pro- 
gram, we are really educating a gen- 
eration of boys and girls for life after, 
not during, the war. 

One of the most serious questions 
now facing us is, what permanent 
effects the wartime crisis will have 
upon our after-the-war educational 
program. 

Not a few rather prominent edu- 
cationists have predicted that our 
whole system of education will be 
radically made over. They argue that 
the lesson of this crisis is that the 
supreme need of the nation is techni- 
cal skill that will most quickly fit our 
youth for “productive citizenship” in 
the machine age. These educational 
spokesmen seem to foresee a brand- 
new type of school in which libraries, 
textbooks, and leisurely study are to 
be superseded by laboratories, shops, 
drafting tools, and all the parapher- 
nalia of the factory or engine room. 

We have heard much prating about 
"practical" education, the implication 
being that it is something wholly dif- 
ferent from what we were once dis- 
posed to call “cultural” education. 
As for the traditional “liberal arts,” 
these educational prophets have dis- 
dainfully declared them as extinct as 
the five-toed horse. 

Not all of this specious distinction 
between "practical" and "cultural”’. ed- 


ucation can be blamed upon the war. 
For several decades we have had a 
school of so-called educational scien- 
tists seeking to create a distinction 
where no real distinction exists. They 
have confused education with manual 
and technical skill, and have sought to 
measure the value of any training in 
terms of its immediate availability for 
material and financial returns. 

It would be better to avoid entirely 
the terms “cultural” and “practical” in 
favor of “general education’ and 
"technical training” respectively. Be- 
tween these two concepts there is in- 
deed a distinct and significant differ- 
ence. Both have a definite place in 
the educational scheme. Each can and 
normally does have both a cultural and 
a practical value. A proper combina- 
tion of the two constitutes an ideal 
education. The substitution of the 
latter for the former is a fundamental 
error and may become a source of vast 
evil to the individual and to society. 

It is a sobering reflection to recall 
that this substitution was just what 
Hitler set about to accomplish in the 
German schools on his rise to power. 
The educational system that produced 
the real scholars, thinkers, artists, and 
scientists of Germany was sanely based 
on a sound discipline in mathematics, 
history and literature, ancient and 
modern languages, pure science, phi- 
losophy, and the fine arts. It was 
cultural in the best sense of the word, 
and yet intensely practical. It pro- 
duced several generations of scholars, 
poets, and sages; and also the ablest 


inventors, engineers, generals, and 
strategists. Best of all, it produced 
thinkers. 


Hitler, however, wanted no thinkers. 
He wanted skilled hands and docile 
brains. He resorted to “blood- 
purges, concentration camps, and 
mass banishment to rid his Reich of 
thousands of its best brains. In the 
final reckoning Germany's destruction 
will have been due largely to the 
scarcity of independent, thinking 
minds. 

In the momentous times that will 
face the postwar world the chief need 
will not be manual skill and technical 
knowledge. It will be instead clear 
vision, balanced judgment, and coura- 
geous thinking. The world will not be 
rebuilt by mechanics, chemists, and 
engineers, but by coolheaded states- 
men, disciplined tosuapend judgment, 
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weigh evidence, and arrive at sound 
conclusions. | 

The greatest educational lesson 
taught by this war is that human hands 
can be trained to the highest degree 
of skill; and human brains at the same 
time left undeveloped to become the 
pitiful slaves of mad leaders of mobs. 

The education of American youth, 
and: of the youth of the world after 
the war, will need to be based upon a 
renovated, extended, and globalized 
“liberal arts’ foundation. The assump- 
tion that such an education is beyond 
the capacity of all but a select minority 
has ‘no foundation in scientific fact. 
Nobody has proved that the average 
boy or girl cannot effectively and prof- 
itably be taught history, literature, 
language, mathematics, and science if 
the teaching is skillful enough and the 
pupil is sufficiently motivated and en- 
couraged. 

If it be ‘really true that most people 
are capable of acquiring only skill of 
hands but incapable. of developing 
power to think abstractly and apply 
their thinking. helpfully toward solving 
the problems of society, then democ- 
racy is all wrong in its theory and the 
dictators are exactly right. Such a 
conclusion belies the whole history of 
the rise of free peoples and free gov- 
ernments since the days of ancient 
Rome. 

There is immediate need of a return 
to a sound conservatism in our schools, 
from elementary to university. Half- 
baked faddists have succeeded in per- 
suading many uninformed boards and 
legislators to minimize the importance 
of good textbooks, hard study, fre- 
quent drill, and rigorous examinations. 
They have in many places stripped the 
high school curriculum of its "must" 
subjects atid made it possible to secure 
a diploma with little or no mastery of 
history, mathematics, language, or real 
science. They have prattled about 
“units,"’ “projects,' ‘‘participation,'’ 
and “experiencing life situations,’ all 
of which sound well and mean little 
and generally tend to slipshod learn- 
ing and eventual adult illiteracy. 

In the last analysis it is mainly a 
matter of good, patient, scholarly 
teaching. Latin, ancient history, and 
modern poetry, well taught and eagerly 
learned, are just as “practical'’ as 
woodworking, mechanical drawing, or 
typewriting. Literature and languages, 
ancient or modern, never lessened any 
boy's chances of becoming a successful 
architect, _ engineer, or industrial 
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chemist. After all, what is more 
practical’ than the "capacity for the 
cultivated enjoyment of leisure’? And 
that is as good a definition of “cul- 
ture" as has yet been proposed. 


Social Studies—The 
Core Subject 
CURTIS G. GENTRY 

It has been said that THE teacher of 
tomorrow will be the social studies 
teacher. | do not know how to inter- 
pret this statement other than that the 
social studies teacher is somewhat of 
a coordinator for all of the subject 
matter taught by other teachers in the 
secondary field. This gives the social 
studies teacher a very prominent place 
and a very great responsibility in the 
education of modern youth. 

The social studies teacher is one 
instructor who should, above all, get 
away from his subject matter occa- 
sionally to teach individuals. 

Since modern education is very com- 
plex, with students taking numerous 
subjects under highly specialized teach- 
ers, there should, of course, be some- 
one in the faculty where this knowledge 
can, superficially at least, be some- 
what integrated, with the end in view 
of preparing the pupil for “complete 
living." 

After all, the main objective of the 
Social Studies teacher is to give the 
pupils under her instruction the knowl- 
edge which will help them to live 
forcefully and successfully in society. 
This is her responsibility. It is not 
how much we learn that counts so 
much as learning how to use what we 
learn. More than any other instructor, 
the social studies teacher should be 
philosophically-minded. She should be 
more sympathetic with the aspirations, 
weaknesses, and possibilities of students 
than any other instructor in the school. 

English is the vehicle of expression. 
The technical subjects are necessary 
for the development of specific skills, 
while the social studies are orientation 
subjects. Therefore, any information 
which will help the students make the 
right sociai and occupational! adijust- 
ment after graduation is appropriate 
in any of the social studies. 


FLAVORITE 
Dentist: "What kind of filling do you want 
in your tooth?" 
Junior: "Chocolate.""—Michigan Education 
Journal. 
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American School of Air 

“Gateways to Music," music series 
of Columbia's "American School of the 
Air," began its season Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 12, and continues each Tuesday 
thereafter, except in school vacation 
periods, through April 25. 

A major and comprehensive music 
appreciation series, “Gateways to 
Music’ is presented in cooperation 
with the Music Educators National 
Conference, representing 46,000 music 
teachers. Manuals for the series have 
been requested by more than |75,000 
teachers in the United States and 
Canada. 

The Music Educators National Con- 
ference and its many affiliated and 











cooperative organizations therefore ; 
recommend that the music teachers 
and educators throughout the country ’ 
do their utmost to make effective use 
of learning situations which are sure 
to prove to be of vital interest and 
worth to young and old alike. ' 
Other "American School of the Air" t 
programs, presented on a five-day-a- " 
week schedule, embrace science, geog- | 
raphy, literature, and history. a 
“American Schoo! of the Air’ is t 
presented as a public service by the t 
Columbia Broadcasting System. It is ns 
produced by the Columbia Broadcast | 
ing System Education Department of m 
which Lyman Bryson is director. Leon se 
Levine is the broadcast director. tri 
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“A most en- 
riching addi- 
tion fo the 
school libra- 
ry, for both 
teacher and 
student" 















40,000 concise biographies of noted men and 
women of all countries — historical and com 
temporary — from every field of human a 
tivity, presented within the covers of a single 
volume, with name pronunciations. 
buckram, thumb-notch indexed. $6.50. 


Write for descriptive circular to Department9 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., — Springfield 2, Mas 
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A Souer Went Forth ts Sous 


“A sower went forth to sow." Did 
ou ever stop to think what respon- 
sibility rested on the shoulders of that 
sower? Did he choose wisely the seed, 
selecting the good and discarding the 
inferior seed and weed seeds? Was 
he careful to sow in good soil, or did 
some fall on thin ground and some on 
stony ground? As the plants grew, 
did he apply necessary food and culti- 
vation at proper intervals? If he did 
all these things, the victory gardeners 
will tell us that the sower may look 
forward with confidence to the harvest- 
time and may say with the voice of 
Wisdom, "Better is the end of a thing 
than the beginning thereof." 

Once there was a young mother who 
“went forth to sow,'' as all young moth- 
ers do. The soil for her planting was 
the heart of her young son. After 
this boy had grown to manhood, he 
wrote thus of this seed-sowing period: 
"It was probably at that time that 
my first ideals were formed. A lot of 
romping around out-of-doors, the long 
trip to school, and the companionship 
with unusually robust boys, which at 
times caused my mother much grief, 
made me anything but a stay-at-home. 
... | had become a little ringleader, 
and at that time learned easily and did 
very well in school, but for the rest 
| was rather difficult to handle... . 
Rummaging through my father's |i- 
brary, | stumbled upon various books 
on military subjects, and among them 
| found a popular edition dealing with 
the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71. 
There were two volumes of .an_ illus- 
trated journal of the period which now 
became my favorite reading matter. 
Before long that great heroic cam- 
paign had become my greatest spirit- 
val experience. From then on | raved 
more and mere about everything con- 
nected with war or with militarism. .. . 
When | was thirteen, my father died 
quite suddenly. . . . But unconsciously 
he had sown the seed for a future 
which neither he nor | would have 
grasped at that time."’ There is hardly 
8 person living today who has not suf- 
fered from the harvest of "blood, 
sweat, and tears'’ that is coming from 
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the early seed sowing in the heart of 
that young boy. 

On the other hand, there are many 
blessings which the world enjoys be- 
cause of the sowing of the right kind 
of seed in the heart of the child—the 
life of the Great Emancipator being 
one of many blessings. Characteristic 
of the harvest of early seed sowing 
in his life was “malice to none and 
charity for all." 

For a perfect pattern of seed sow- 
ing, we need go only to the second 
chapter of the Gospel according to 
Luke. There one may find the beauti- 
ful story of the childhood of the Mas- 
ter. The story of his childhood ends 
with this meaningful statement, ‘And 
Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, 
and in favour with God and man.” 
The blessings of this life and the joys 
we anticipate in the next life are the 
rich harvest that came from the early 
training of that child—the sowing of 
the right kind of seed. 

He "increased in wisdom.’ Why? 
Because his mother-teacher imparted 
words of wisdom. His teacher no 
doubt could see "tongues in trees, 
books in the running brooks, sermons 
in stones, and good in everything." 
He learned a proper evaluation of 
things through experience with an un- 
derstanding and wise teacher so that 
he spoke with wisdom. There was evi- 
dence of this when a woman poured 
a precious ointment on his head. Oth- 
ers said, "To what purpose is this 
waste?" He said, "Why trouble ye 
the woman? for she hath wrought a 
good work upon me." There will be 
no need for anxiety about maintaining 
peace after this war will have ended 
if all teachers will sow seeds of eternal 
truths in the hearts of children so that 
they may "increase in wisdom." 

He increased in "stature." Why? 
Because his mother trained him to live 
the simple life, free from the worries 
of complex society. His food no doubt 
was plain, his work sufficient to pro- 
vide exercise for health. The purpose 
in this was that he might give "his body 
as a living sacrifice, holy and accept- 
able.” 


He grew “in favour with God and 
man." Why? Since "God is good," 
one could grow in his favor only by 
doing those things which are good. 
Mankind favors that which is helpful. 
"The Son of man came not to be min- 
istered unto but to minister." Through 
his continuous life of service to human- 
ity, he gained a great following. 

The seed-sowing period for our chil- 
dren is so brief and the harvest so 
long and so far-reaching. Let us exam- 
ine the seed more carefully than ever 
before and sow: eternal truths and not 
fiction; tolerance and not intolerance 
for all the peoples of the earth; love 
and not hatred for our fellow man; 
and reverence and obedience to God 
as King. 

May each of us say of our children 
at the close of this school year, they 
“increased in wisdom and stature, and 
in favour with God and man." 


Sharing America 


A War Savings Musical Pageant for 
Schools at War 


"| Hear America Singing" is the 
opening chorus of the musical pageant 
"Sharing America" prepared for 
schools by the United States Treasury 
Department. From this opening theme 
the narrator carries the program as 
the master of ceremonies, bringing in 
songs for the audience as well as 
choral groups. His lines are free verse, 
very moving. Designed to permit 
adaptation to any community or audi- 
ence, ‘Sharing America" can be pre- 
sented with little difficulty under any 
circumstances and becomes an excel- 
lent plan for a school-community War 
Savings rally. Production notes, in- 
cluding drawings of stage arrange- 
ments, are appended. The entire pro- 
gram presents a stirring picture of 
what we are fighting for—what makes 
America worth the fight. Mimeo- 
graphed copies of "Sharing America" 
with suggestions for songs and tableaux 
are available free of charge from the 
Education Section, War Finance Divi- 
sion, Treasury Department, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. : 
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Problems of Postwar High School Curricula 


and Secondary Teacher Education 


C. M. HARDISON 





In November, 1942, the director of 
the Division of Teacher Training and 
Certification, State Department of 
Education, called to the attention of 
Tennessee colleges the fact that a 
large number of certificates were being 
issued in secondary fields in which 
there has been little or no demand for 
high school teachers. For example, of 
the 1,576 persons issued high school 
certificates for the period September 
A, 1941, to August 31, 1942, 638 were 
certified in English, 832 in history, and 
447 in French. On the other hand, 
eighty-five were certified in industrial 
arts, 231 in mathematics, 161 in physi- 
cal education and health, 140 in 
physics, and eighty in typing. These 
certification facts mean that there is 
a lack of balance between the fields in 
which teachers are needed and the 
fields in which teachers are being cer- 
tified. 

It is possible that in the postwar 
period there will not continue the de- 
mand for high school teachers in the 
fields of science, mathematics, com- 
merce, and industrial arts, but there 
is every reason to believe that the 
technological developments brought 
about by the war will mean much more 
emphasis on these subjects and related 
fields than was given in the prewar 
period, 

The challenge presented by the 
above report caused Commissioner B. 
O. Duggan to appoint a committee on 
"Study of Postwar High School Cur- 
ricula and Secondary Teacher Educa- 
tion.’ This committee included repre- 
sentatives from the State Board of 
Education, from the State Department 
of Education, and from the white and 
Negro schools throughout the three 
grand divisions of Tennessee. In the 
spring of 1943, regional meetings of 
this committee were held in West Ten- 
nessee, Middle Tennessee, and East 
Tennessee. Each member accepted an 
individual problem for investigation, 
and the work was begun. 

There was no thought on the part of 
the committee that its planning would 
set up Utopias in which all the ills of 
our educational system would be cured. 
It was believed that there is enough 


‘2 


intelligence in Tennessee to meet the 
challenge which our state faces for the 
postwar period if it is properly di- 
rected. 

Each member of the committee 
(thirty-three in number) became chair- 
man of a state-wide committee to 
study the topic which he chose at the 
preliminary meetings. None of the 
chairmen proposed to solve completely 
his problem but realized that any pro- 
posed solution must often be modified, 
or drastically reworked or even dis- 
carded. 

Topics such as an “Appraisal by 
Representative People, Other Than 
Teachers, of Our Present High School 
and Teacher Education Programs” 
were selected by five leaders, and in- 
teresting comments were secured. The 
topic, “Appraisal of Army Classifica- 
tion Tests as They Might Be of Value 
for Our Postwar Planning,” was dis- 
carded, since we could not have access 
to these tests until after the war is 
over. 

Good educational planning implies 
careful attention to the present status 
of our school program and the next 
steps possible. Each member of the 
committee was asked to analyze care- 
fully the present high school curriculum 
and teacher training program in Ten- 
nessee, pointing out both weaknesses 
and strong points. Each topic chair- 
man carefully evaluated the part of the 
Tennessee high school curriculum which 
pertained to his topic. Weaknesses 
were pointed out and recommenda- 
tions made for improvement. 

All members of the committee were 
of the opinion that results of educa- 
tional planning on the secondary level 
could not be realized without a cor- 
responding movement to train teach- 
ers for putting these results into reali- 
ties. Therefore, committee chairmen 
gave careful thought to such topics as 
"Professional Secondary Education 
Courses,” "Study of Methods of Ap- 
proval of Teacher Training Colleges in 
Other States,” and "Practice Teaching 
on the High School Level.’ It was 
generally agreed that there should be 
an upgrading of the requirements for 


high school certification in social 
science, home economics, music, 
science, languages, and commerce, 
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since the requirements for these teach. 
ing areas were lower than in our 
neighboring states and, in the opinion 
of the committee, lower than th 
should be for a teaching knowledge 
of these subjects. 

The succeeding articles on this topic 
will be written by other members of 
the study committee and will represent 
a more detailed description of some 
of the first steps toward planning for 
the schools of the future — a future 
which must have its beginnings with 
the present. We hope to make ap. 
parent to all that we have some stated 
or implied objectives, some tangible 
next steps, and some challenges for 
fuller exploration of the problem. 


Build the Future 


WITH BOOKS 


This is the timely 2 | apne 
theme of the 1943 + ook 
Week. Here are _t- new wg 
and Stokes library books approved p 
Tennessee te Department of 
Education to help "both teacher and 
— build the a nee America a 
which we are now 
these titles on your next - »- F list 


FRUITS OF THE EARTH 
By Jannette May Lucas 


Colorful, romantic panorama of the origin, 
travels, adaptation and development of 
many ot our everyday fruits. Authentic, 
artistic illustrations and picture maps by 
Helene Career. (HS)............. $2.00 


"HAVE YOU SEEN TOM THUMB?" 
By Mabel Leigh Hunt 


Inspiring biography of Charles Sherwood 
Stratton, beloved by the entire world as 
General Tom Thumb, told with consum- 
mate skill. A truly American biography. 
Beautifully illustrated by Fritz Eichenberg. 
fe eee errr $2.00 


SPIN IN, DUMBWHACKS 
By Lt. Richard N. Ryan, U. S. Army Ai 
Forces 


A humorous lively story showing how 
hundreds of thousands of young Ameri- 
cans are trained and molded into finished 
military pilots. (HS) ............ $1.75 


AMERICAN WOMEN OF SCIENCE 
By Edna Yost 


Inspiring biographical stories of twelve 
American women who have achieved 
greatly in the field of science. An im- 
portant book for all high school stu- 








I I tng EEE: $2.00 

our COM- 

PLETE nEViger ED ‘catalogue of ap- 

proved books NOW "Diese your 
order with ‘ee 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 
Nashville, Tennessee 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 


Sales Agent for Frederick A. Stokes 
Books 


PHILADELPHIA 5, PENNSYLVANIA 


—— 
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Wartime Citizenship in the 
Elementary Schools 


R. LEE THOMAS 


Supervisor, Division of Elementary Schools 





1S THE FLAG STILL THERE? 
Tis the star-spangled banner, oh, long may 
it wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of 
the bravel 


A recent survey indicates that many 
schools are not displaying the flag 
daily as required by law. Members of 
our armed forces at home on furlough, 
or on maneuvers; ex-service men and 
women; patriotic citizens; and school 
children are disappointed when they 
see a school over which no flag is fly- 
ing. A dirty, faded, and worn flag 
or one displayed carelessly or under 
unfavorable conditions does not con- 
tribute to love of country or patriotism 
and respect for the colors. 

Our Commander-in-Chief has asked 
that every schoolhouse become a serv- 
ice center for the home front. Men 
risk their lives to hoist the Colors on 
the battle front. Do not neglect the 
privilege and the responsibility of fly- 
ing Old Glory at your post of duty on 
the home front. 

"The United States flag shall be dis- 
played on every public schoo! build- 
ing, and it shall be the duty of the 
county board of education to purchase 
at wholesale prices, on competitive 
bids, as many flags as may be needed 
for the various schools of the county, 
and pay for same out of the public 
elementary and high school funds, re- 
spectively, for elementary school flags 
and high school flags.""—Code of Ten- 
nessee, Section 2506. 


CHANGE IN FLAG SALUTE 

Full directions for the display and 
use of the flag of the United States 
and a description of the proper 
method for civilians to salute during 
the pledge of allegiance are contained 
in the amended joint resolution passed 
by the Congress of the United States 
on December 22, 1942. The amended 
resolution makes some change in the 
procedures set forth in the original 
resolution, especially those pertaining 
to the proper method of salute during 
the pledge. 

Section 7 of the amended resolution 
provides: “That the pledge of alle- 
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giance to the flag, ‘I pledge allegiance 
to the flag of the United States of 
America and to the Republic for which 
it stands, one Nation indivisible, with 
liberty and justice for all,’ be rendered 
by standing with the right hand over 
the heart. However, civilians will 
always show full respect to the flag 
when the pledge is given by merely 
standing at attention, men removing 
the headdress. Persons in uniform 
shall render the military salute.” 

The original resolution provided for 
the salute with "The right hand over 
the heart; extending the right palm up- 
ward toward the flag at the words ‘to 
the flag’ and holding the position to 
the end, when the hand drops to the 
side.’ Instead, civilians shall stand 
with the right hand over the heart 
during the entire pledge or at atten- 
tion, both hands at the sides, men 
removing headdress. 


WARTIME SERVICES 

The outstanding contribution to the 
war effort by boys and girls under 
sixteen years of age prompted our 
national leaders to organize the Junior 
Citizens Service Corps so our youth 
may receive official recognition by 
their government for their wartime 
services. It is hoped that this plan 
will be used widely in the elementary 
schools of Tennessee. 

In order that there may be some 
record of the wartime services of ele- 
mentary school children, each school 
is asked to keep a record of its war 


work. The following items are sug- 
gested: 
1. Total number hours of wartime 


services by pupils and teachers 
2. Total stamps purchased and sold 
3. Total salvage collections and sales 
4. Brief description of other individual 
or group activities related to the 
war effort 
5. Membership in organized groups, 
as 4-H Clubs, Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, and Junior Red Cross 
A suggested report form to attach 
to requisitions for eighth-grade cer- 
tificates has been sent to the school 
superintendents and supervisors. A 
copy will be sent upon request to 
others who are interested. 


The Front Cover 

The front cover this month contains 
the Code of Ethics adopted by the 
Representative Assembly in 1943. This 
code is printed here in ordér that 
teachers may have a copy for framing 
or for use in any way they think best. 
Teacher groups all over the state are 
studying the Code of Ethics this year, 
and this is printed here with the hope 
that it may be of some use to the 


teachers. 
eo. 


A man teacher had finished teaching e term 
in a rural school and had gone to his home. 
A farmer school board member wrote him 
that he could have the school again for the 
coming year, and he could come back and 
board at his home. 

The teacher replied: "I'll be glad to come 
back and teach your school again, but if | 
board at your place, you'll have to do two 
things: kill the old rooster that crows every 
morning at four o'clock and move the h 
pen farther away from my bedroom window.” 

The farmer wrote back and said: “We will 
be happy to have you back as our teacher 
and also to board at our home. We killed 
the rooster several weeks ago, and we haven't 
had a hog on the place since you left last 
spring. '—Rotarian. 





Your Hotel Choice 
IN NASHVILLE 





The ANDREW JACKSON 


.« » A LANDMARK 
of Southern Friendliness 


In this, as in all other Dinkler Hotels, the 
finest in accommodations and the highest 
efficiency in service is supplemented by a 
warm cordiality and an air of sincere 
friendliness. 


L. L. MURRELL, Manager 





OTHER DINKLER HOTELS 
Ansley ATLANTA, GA. 
Tutwiler BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Jefferson Davis. MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


St. Charles NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
O. Henry .....GREENSBORO, N. C. 
Savannah SAVANNAH, GA. 











DINKLER HOTELS 


CARLING DINKLER, President 
3,000 ROOMS IN. SOUTHERN HOTELS 
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Official Policy on 
Employment of Young 
Workers in Wartime 


President Roosevelt: 

We must have well educated and 
intelligent citizens who have sound 
judgment in dealing with the difficult 
problems of today. We must also 
have scientists, engineers, economists, 
and other people with specialized 
knowledge to plan and build for na- 
tional defense as well as for social 
and economic progress... . 

All our energies at the present must 
be devoted to winning the war. Yet 
winning the war will be futile if we do 
not throughout the period of its win- 
ning keep our people prepared to 
make a lasting and worthy peace. 


The War Manpower Commission: 

The first responsibility and obliga- 
tion of youth under eighteen, even in 
wartime, is to take full advantage of 
their educational opportunities in order 
to prepare themselves for war and 
postwar services and for the duties of 
citizenship. . . . In most cases youth 
under eighteen can best contribute to 
the war program by continuing in 
school and, when their services are re- 


quired, accepting vacation and part- 
time employment. 


The Office of Education: 


The establishment of a full program 
of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion as the minimum essential prepara- 
tion for citizenship in our American 
democracy, reached as the consensus 
of mature and considered judgment in 
each state, should not be lightly dis- 
regarded either in time of peace or 
war. The completion of this program, 
either by full-time school attendance 
or by a combination of school and 
work activities suited to the needs of 
the individual, is important not only 
for the welfare of the child but also 
for the nation. 


The Children's Bureau, United States 
Department of Labor: 

With care we can use the devotion 
and skills and intelligence of our chil- 
dren without harm. But this cannot be 
left to chance. We cannot leave it to 
children to decide what is the best 
way for them to share in the war. They 
must be helped to choose, and to 
choose wisely. . . . For a very large 
proportion of the children who have 
taken summer jobs, this choice should 
be a return to school. 


The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers: 

Until all sources of adult labor have 
been exhausted, children and youth 
should not be drawn into the labor 
force before completion of their edu- 


cation. . . . Their rightful heritage 
of an adequate education and a nor. 
mal growth period should be pre- 
served. 


Representative 
Assembly, January 7, 8 

The Public School Officers Associa- 
tion will meet in Nashville, January 6 
and 7, with headquarters at the An- 
drew Jackson Hotel. An interesting 
program has been arranged. It will be 
announced in the December issue of 
The Tennessee Teacher. 

The Representative Assembly of the 
Tennessee Education Association will 
meet on Friday night, January 7, and 
Saturday morning, January 8. Since 
hotel accommodations are difficult at 
this time, all those who expect to at- 
tend these meetings should write at 
once for hotel reservations. The peo- 
ple who come can be accommodated 
if they will write in time for rooms. 
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May be required now to handle your Rebinding 
and New Book orders, but we are determined 


BOUND TO STAY 
BOUND QUALITY 


Will Be Maintained 


NEW METHOD BOOK BINDERY, Inc. 


Jacksonville, Illinois 
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Mineral Resources 


THE KEYSTONE OF TENNESSEE INDUSTRY 


GEO. |. WHITLATCH 


Associate Geologist, Tennessee 
Division of Geology 
(From The Tennessee Planner, November- 
December, 1942.) 
(Because of space limitations the entire 
original article could not be used.—Editor.) 





Today, as never before, Tennessee 
industry is being called upon to meet 
the ever-mounting demands for war- 
essential products—metals, chemicals, 
fabrics, munitions, and countless other 
items. From Tennessee mines, pits, 
quarries, forests, and fields are stream- 
ing ores of copper, zinc, manganese, 
iron, and phosphate, timber, cotton, 
grains—an almost endless array of basic 
raw materials. Out of mills, shops, fac- 
tories, and chemical plants, powered 
by pulsing electricity from the roaring 
dams of T. V. A. and coal of the 
Cumberlands, emerge the _ infinitely 
greater array of processed or finished 
products—aluminum, planes, munitions, 
tires, pig iron, alcohol, rayon, loaded 
shells, electrolytic manganese, phos- 
phorus, copper, cotton linters, sulphuric 
acid—all sinews to our mighty war 
effort. Thus, in this hour of emer- 
gency, Tennessee is magnificently ful- 
filling the confidence of great in- 
dustrial concerns, like General Motors, 
du Pont, Eastman, Monsanto, Victor, 
Aluminum Company of America, 
Goodrich, Firestone, Crane, Interna- 
tional Harvester, Corning Glass, Amer- 
ican Zinc, and Procter and Gamble, all 
of which have recognized the possi- 
bilities of this state's natural resources 
and have invested millions in their 
development. 

TENNESSEE RANKS HIGH AS MINERAL 
PRODUCER 

Industrialization in Tennessee has 
advanced rapidly in recent years, and 
today the state is one of the acknowl- 
edged leaders in the industrial South- 
east. On the point of diversification, 
Tennessee's industrial economy is un- 
equaled by any other Southeastern 
State. Continued front-rank position 
in the growing industrial South is as- 
sured Tennessee by its great wealth of 
minerals, power, and other natural re- 
sources, its strategic marketing loca- 
tion, and its excellent transportation 
facilities, a combination of industrial 
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advantages offered by few states in 
the Union. 

Tennessee is already particularly out- 
standing in the South as a producer of 
industrial raw materials, especially with 
respect to abundance and diversity of 
mineral resources. In the state are 
fifty-five economically important min- 
erals, a variety unsurpassed by any 
other Southern state. In the produc- 
tion of these minerals, Tennessee is one 
of the nation's top-rank producers of 
phosphate, sulphuric acid, pyrites, zinc 
ore, iron sinter, manganese, barite, 
marble, high-grade clays, and virgin 
aluminum. In the past five years, the 
annual value of Tennessee's mineral 
production has been in excess of forty 
million dollars, of which twelve min- 
erals alone contributed individual val- 
ues in excess of one million dollars. 
Only the large Southern petroleum- 
producing states, like Texas and Loui- 
siana, greatly surpass Tennessee in total 
value of mineral output. 

Of prime importance to Tennessee's 
industrial economy are mining and 
quarrying, the products of which are 
the keystone of the state's industrializa- 
tion. More than 12,000 persons are 
employed in the mines and quarries 
of the state, with pay rolls aggregating 
nearly $9,000,000 annually. In other 


words, more persons are employed 
each year in mining and quarrying than 
are normally engaged in the state's 
automobile sales and services, includ- 
ing filling station operations, or in 
banking or hotel operations. Process 
industries based on Tennessee's abun- 
dant resources, chiefly power and min- 
erals, included in 1940 a total of 278 
operating plants in which were em- 
ployed over 23,000 persons. 

The position of Tennessee, midway 
between the Great Lakes and the Gulf 
of Mexico, brings the state's industries 
within relatively short shipping dis- 
tance of all of the principal markets 
of the Eastern United States. Well- 
developed networks of highways, air- 
ways, and railways afford ample trans- 
portation facilities, and supplementing 
these, in no small degree, are the ship- 
ping facilities offered by three great 
river systems. These rivers, the Cum- 
berland, Tennessee, and Mississippi, af- 
ford low-cost transportation to many 
parts of the state, to river ports 
throughout the Mississippi Valley, and 
to Gulf ports with their connections 
to both foreign and East Coast mar- 
kets. 

FUEL AND POWER 

Unlimited low-cost power and fuel 
is available in Tennessee from both 
coal and hydroelectric power, and 
these have been basic factors in the 
industrial growth of the state. Coal 
from the Cumberland Mountain fields 
is the leading mineral produced in Ten- 
nessee and is the backbone of indus- 
trial power and fuel. In this coal area, 
situated midway between the Great 





Buried treasures lie beneath Tennessee’s soil 
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Valley of East Tennessee and the Cen- 
tral Basin of Middle Tennessee, are 
more than 500 mines that annually 
produce nearly 6,000,000 tons of coal. 
Reserves amount to more than 25,000,- 
000,000 tons. Many of the coals are 
steam types, highly favored for indus- 
trial steam-power generation. Some 
of these coals are excellent coking 
varieties suitable for metallurgical pur- 
poses. In an area where hydroelec- 
tric power is cheaply abundant, it is of 
interest to note that Tennessee, in the 
fall of 1941, was producing almost as 
much power from fuels, chiefly coal, 
as was being derived from the state's 
hydroelectric sources. Accessibility of 
Tennessee coals with short hauls to 
every section makes possible low-cost 
power for industry and economical 
heating of plants and the homes o 
workers. 

Modern industrial Tennessee, like the 
pioneer with his gristmill and water 
wheel, is heavily dependent on the 
power of running water, but today the 
pioneer mill is gone and in its stead is 
a vast network of hydroelectric power 
dams, created by the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America and Tennessee Valley 
Authority. The location, in 1914, of 
the Aluminum Company of America 
operations at Alcoa, near Knoxville, is 
one of the most significant develop- 
ments in the modern industrialization 
of Tennessee. In that year, chiefly 
on the basis of stream-gaging records 
made available through the Tennessee 
Division of Geology, this company de- 
cided to construct a large hydroelec- 
tric dam on Little Tennessee River to 


supply current to the aluminum reduc- 
tion plant to be built at Alcoa. From 
this beginning of hydroelectric devel- 
opment has come, not only additional 
dams built by the Alcoa interests, but 
also those of Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity along the Tennessee River and its 
tributaries. With the recent effectual 
integration of the "T. V. A." and "Al- 
coa’’ power systems, Tennessee has be- 
come the center of one of the world's 
most extensive power developments: 
and Alcoa, owing to expansions neces- 
sitated by the war, has been developed 
into the world's largest aluminum re- 
duction and milling center. 


TENNESSEE WORLD'S PHOSPHORUS 
CENTER 


As a result of this development of 
hydroelectric power in the state, Ten- 
nessce has also become the world’s 
greatest center for the production of 
elemental phosphorus. In 1937 the 
Monsanto Chemical Company _ini- 
tiated electric-furnace production of 
elemental phosphorus in the Middle 
Tennessee phosphate fields near Co- 
lumbia. By 1938 the Victor Chemical 
Works followed this pioneering lead of 
“Monsanto” and established at Mt. 
Pleasant a similar electrothermal unit 
for smelting phosphate. The eight 
electric furnaces now operating in 
these Middle Tennessee fields have the 
greatest aggregate phosphorus pro- 
duction capacity in the world. This 
new and important industry was won 
to Tennessee chiefly because of the 
state's large reserves of furnace-grade 
phosphate within an area readily ac- 





Coal valued at $10,000,000 is mined annually 
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cessible to low-cost hydroelectric pow. 
er of the T. V. A. system. 

The Tennessee phosphate fields 
which supply these phosphorus furnaces 
are the second largest producers of 
phosphate in the United States, having 
an annual output of practically |,000,- 
000 tons. This tonnage supplies not 
only the phosphorus furnaces, but also 
an extensive chemical processing in- 
dustry devoted to the production of 
superphosphates for fertilizer _pur- 
poses, monocalcium phosphate for 
baking powder, and other phosphatic 
chemicals. Some twelve plants repre- 
senting well-known fertilizer and chem- 
ical interests are engaged in this in. 
dustry, chiefly in processing of the raw 
phosphate. 

The phosphate industry of Tennessee 
doubtless will show a_ progressive 
growth in the future, particularly in 
the smelting of phosphate for produc- 
tion of elemental phosphorus. Phos- 
phorus and its compounds have many 
and varied uses, both chemical and 
metallurgical, and this element, owing 
to its lower cost through electrother- 
mal production, is gradually increasing 
its industrial markets. Hence, Tennes- 
see is outstanding as a center for future 
development of phosphorus-consuming 
industries. Recent studies by the State 
Division of Geology indicate that the 
proved or semi-proved phosphate re- 
serves of Tennessee alone are ade- 
quate to meet current rates of con- 
sumption for over 200 years. 

(Continued in December issue) 
= 
Teachers Aren't Well Paid? 
(Continued from page 7) 
helping God, their Maker. So we are 
continuing with our work, even though 
we do not “work for money.” And 
neither do we "work for fame." But 
we do teach for “the joy of the work 
ing’ and many of us will continue to 
until "the Master of all good work- 
men shall set us to work anew.” 


& 
DIFFERENCE 
Employer: "Why hasn't this job been done? 
It's a month since | told you about it.’ 
Office Boy: “I forgot, sir.” 
Employer: “Forgot! Suppose | forgot to 
pay you. What would you say?” 
Office Boy: “Well, | wouldn't wait a month 
to remind you."—Rotarian. 
& 
TRY IT OUT 
Take your house number and double it. 
Add five. Multiply by half a hundred. 
Then add your own age (no cheating). 
the number of days in a year. Subtract 615. 
The last two figures will be your age; the 
others your house number.—Rotarian. 
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AND THE P.-T. A. 


MRS. L. M. EMERT 


Fourth Vice-President 
Tennessee Congress of Parents and Teachers 





It is with pleasure that the Tennessee 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 
again has the opportunity and privilege 
of having. a space in The Tennessee 
Teacher. It is hoped that through the 
information and reports of activities 
brought to you monthly in this parent- 
teacher page we may be drawn closer 
together and a better understanding 


- of the organization may be attained. 


P.-T. A: leaders have for a number 
of years felt the lack of opportunity 
for principals and teachers to par- 
ticipate fully in the program activities 
of the organization. In some cases 
local meetings have been held when it 
was not possible for teachers to attend. 
Too, our convention, district meetings, 
council meetings, and study groups are 
usually held while the teacher is busy 
in the classroom. Consequently, we 
feel a lack of opportunity for our 
teacher membership to study and have 
a complete understanding and inter- 
pretation of the parent-teacher pro- 
gram. Many local groups, through 
lack of leadership, need teacher co- 
operation and understanding to in- 
terpret and apply parent-teacher tech- 
nique to community needs. Never 
have we needed more fully this co- 
operation and mutual understanding. 

“Parents and teachers, the home and 
the school—these are partners in the 
highest of all enterprises, the develop- 
ment of boys and girls to responsible 
adults. Their partnership cannot be 
dissolved without disaster. We are in 
the midst of a giant struggle to pre- 
serve exactly those values for which 
this partnership has always striven.” 

Parents alone or teachers alone can- 
not hope to solve the multifold war- 
time problems pertaining to our chil- 
dren and youth. It is imperative for 
an intelligent coordination of effort 
that parents and teachers meet at 
regular intervals to discuss these prob- 
lems, The Parent-Teacher Association 
meeting, provides just such a medium. 
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Local associations are now carrying 
on their membership campaigns, and 
many parents and teachers are be- 
coming members. In the past many 
have paid dues without assuming the 
responsibility that the membership 
carries with it. “To be a member of 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has always been an honor 
and a privilege, for there is no higher 
honor and no greater privilege than 
offering service to the nation's youth. 
Today, however, membership in the 
Parent-Teacher Association is some- 
thing more—it is proof positive of 
enlightened citizenship. 

"For, is it not the enlightened and 
intelligent citizen who, even in the 
midst of war and war's alarms, keeps 
steadfast watch over the enduring 
values that hold the nation to her 
onward course through it all? 

"Responsibility, that foremost need 
of a world in turmoil, is by this sign 
made evident: that regular duties and 
the wholesome daily round are neither 
neglected nor forgotten, even though 
many new and heavy tasks must be 
added. 

“Responsibility remains, above 
everything else, the mark of the en- 
lightened citizen. The Parent-Teacher 
Association which fosters and strength- 
ens citizen responsibility by insisting 
continually upon the necessity of main- 
taining the home front, whatever hap- 
pens, is performing a service to 
America that can never be forgotten, 
a service for which there is no ade- 
quate substitute. Membership in its 
ranks is an avowal of responsibility 
accepted and a promise of responsi- 
bility well fulfilled. 

"Nor is this a promise without foun- 
dation. Parent-teacher groups have 
given abundant evidence of their 
readiness and their ability to serve 
their country in her hour of need. The 
organization maintains a war program 
second to none in quality, diversity, 
scope, or intensiveness. There is a 
place in this program for every talent 
and for every skill." There is a place 


for every parent and every teacher 
in the P.-T. A. and a reason why they 
should be occupying that place right 
now. 

Somewhere in this list you will prob- 
ably find your own particular reason. 
See if you do not: 

TEN GOOD REASONS FOR JOINING 

THE P.-T. A. 


(National Congress Bulletin) 
There's a war on. In time of war, 


so many old-time basic values are 
in danger of being forgotten that 
it takes all every one of us can 
do to prevent it. The P.-T. A. 
stands guard over such values. 

2. Children's needs won't wait. It 
doesn't take long to grow up. 
And growing up under such un- 
wholesome or undesirable condi- 
tions means tragedy to the child 
and loss to the nation. The P.-T. 
A. helps prevent both. 

3. Many heads are better than one. 
In the Parent-Teacher Association 
all members pool their thinking in 
a common cause. 

4. We've got to do something about 
the increase in juvenile delin- 
quency, the day care of war- 
workers’ children, and a dozen 
other pressing problems. The P.- 
T. A. meeting is a good place to 
find out what. 

5. We want our boys and. girls to 
grow into responsible adults. It's 
a good idea to let them see 
responsible adults from their own 
homes working together in the 
P.-T. A. 

6. The world needs to learn exactly 
what democracy is all about. 
Where better than in the P.-T. A., 
one of the most democratic or- 
ganizations in America? 

7. We know more about training 
children than we used to. It 
makes a difference. The P.-T. A. 
makes the latest and best infor- 
mation easily available. 

8. We need a balance wheel for our 
war activities. The P.-T. A. is 
grand at helping its members put 
first things first. 

9. We want to do something prac- 
tical to help win this war, so that 
we can go back to living normally. 
P.-T. A. work for children is as 
practical as any work can be. 

10. Most of us have a more or less 
suppressed desire to do something 
to make the world a little bit 

- better. In the P.-T. A. there's a 
chance to begin to feel that this 


0 











is not asking too much. Making 
the world better by rearing a 
better generation of children— 
that's not impossible at all. Any- 
how, not in the P.-T. A. 

Keep your membership active, and 
you will be ready at all times to serve 
children and youth as a member of 
one of the world's greatest volunteer 
organizations, the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. When we 
unite in this membership and work to- 
. gether as home and school, with vision, 
courage, and determination, we shall 
be serving our country well and ful- 
filling a very grave wartime responsi- 


bility. 





The National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers has a paid 
membership of 2,612,345 parents 
and teachers, enlisted in volun- 
teer service to children and 
youth. There are over 900,000 
men in membership. The Ten- 
nessee Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has 80,859 members. 











A New Victory Poster 
Contest 


The Latham Foundation wishes to 
announce a new Victory Poster Con- 
test which will begin September |, 
1943, and close March |, 1944. 

This contest is particularly planned 
for school classes who wish to aid their 
country in the war effort. Posters 
received in the last contest are already 
being used by the United States 
Treasury, Red Cross, and similar 
national organizations. 

Because of its outstanding aid in the 
war effort, the Latham Foundation re- 
cently received a citation, the United 
States Treasury's Certificate for Dis- 
tinguished Service. 

Posters must be twelve inches by 
eighteen inches or fourteen inches by 
twenty-two inches and done in any 
‘medium. Patriotic topics are to be 
the basis of the posters. War Savings 
posters are particularly desired. 


For two-color announcements giving 
all rules and details write to John de 
Lemos, Box 1322, Stanford University, 
California. 


é 
N. E. A. Honor Roll 


Individual schools and school sys- 
tems in Tennessee reporting one hun- 
dred per cent membership in the 
National Education Association since 
the last issue of The Tennessee Teacher 
are as follows: 

Blount County 

Greene County 

Weakley County 

Union County 

Warren County 

Union School, Dunlap 

Junior High School, Humboldt 
Bethel Grove School, Memphis 
Sunset Gap School, Newport 
Knoxville City Schools: 

Bell House School 

Belle Morris School 

Brownlow Schoo! 

Giffin School 

Lockett School 

Mountain View School 

Mynderse School 

South Knoxville Elementary Schoo! 
Nashville City Schools: 

Bailey School 

Buena Vista School 

Caldwell School 

Cockrill School 

Eakin Elementary Schoo! 

Eastland School 

Elliott School 

Fall School 

Fehr School 

Glenn School 

Knox School 

Lipscomb School 

McCann School 

Park Avenue School 

Ransom School 

Sylvan Park Schoo! 

Thomas School 

Warner School 

North Nashville High Schoo! 

Lockeland School 
Bristol City Schools 

















Child Labor 


There is an alarming increase in child 
labor in the United States. Last spring 
over two million children from twelve 
to seventeen years of age were work- 
ing instead of attending school. This 
fall a much greater number of with- 
drawals is indicated. The number of 
children out of school because of 
legally issued work permits has in. 
creased four hundred fifty per cent 
since 1940. Also there are numerous 
indications of illegal employment of 
children and lax enforcement of school 
attendance laws. Thousands of school 
children are working after school hours 
without necessary protection as to 
length of hours and working conditions. 

The commission wishes to call at- 
tention to these conditions and to urge: 
|. That child labor and school attend- 

ance laws be strictly enforced; 

2. That vigorous efforts be made to 
correct defects and to raise low 
standards in existing child labor 
laws, and to prevent the weakening 
of present laws by amendments; 

3. That the gravity of the situation 
be presented to parents, public 
officials, and the public in general. 

From the standpoint of national wel. 
fare the most productive and the most 
important work children can do is 
schoolwork. A large majority of our 
youth are going into the armed serv- 
ices and essential production at eight- 
een years of age. Therefore, every 
effort should be made to give the best 
possible education to every youth un- 
til he has reached the age of eighteen 
years.—National Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy Through Educa- 
tion. 


We pay tribute to Tin Pan Alley. One of 
the best bits of pedagogical literature of 
1943 comes from this unexpected source. | 
you haven't heard of it yet, tune in almost 
any time of day or night and listen to “John. 
ny Got a Zero.” It is the best evaluation of 
our marking system available. In case you 
ere not a hep-cat, maybe we should explain 
that Johnny was the kid who always got zeros 
in school, but is now defending our country 
by "getting Zeros” in the South Pacific. The 
kid we flunked may be the one who is keep 
ing us from flunking today. It is to stop and 
think.—"News Exchange,” Department of Su: 
pervision and Curriculum Development, N 


DEFINITION 


A soldier is a boy you hardly 
Even knew to speak to, 

Who, since he’s gone away, you now 
Write several times a week to. 5 
—Evelyn Love Cooper, "The Post. 
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From the largest city to the smallest town 


high school seniors have equal opportunity 


in the Science Talent Search 


The Third Annual Science Talent Search has now 
begun. Sponsored by Westinghouse and conducted 
by Science Clubs of America, this competition is 
open to young men and women in the senior class 
of every high school and preparatory school in the 
United States. Scholarships ranging from $100 to 
$2400 will be awarded. 


Outstanding students in your graduating class 
deserve the opportunity to compete for these schol- 
arships. Formal science courses are extremely help- 
ful, but not necessary. Winners are selected solely 
on the basis of their aptitude for creative achieve- 
ment in science. 


Contestants are required to take a science apti- 


tude examination and to write a 1,000 word essay. 
The essay subject this year is “My Scientific 


Project.” The essay should tell what the student is 
doing or plans to do in the way of experimentation 
or other research activity. 


Records of those who received Westinghouse 
Science Scholarships or honorable mention in 1942 
and 1943 show that winners come from all parts of 
the country, from private preparatory schools and 
public high schools, from graduating classes of less 
than 20 students to more than 1,000. There is equal 
opportunity for every senior who has the ability. 


For full information concerning the Third Annual 
Science Talent Search, write to Science Service, 
1719 N Street, N.W., Washington (6), D. C., or to 
School Service, Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, 306 Fourth Ave., P. O. Box 1017, 
Pittsburgh (30), Pa. 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 


FOR NOVEMBER, 1943 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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Have a“Coke”=Come, be blessed and be happy 
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...or how to break the ice 


in Iceland 
“Come, be blessed and be happy”, says the hospitable 
Icelander when he meets a stranger. That’s a warm way 
of putting it, but no more friendly than the way Ameri- 
can soldiers say it. Have a “Coke”, says the Doughboy, 
and it works in Reykjavic as it does in Rochester. 
The pause that refreshes is the friendly way to say, “Hi, pal” 
in any language. All over the globe Coca-Cola has become 
the gracious ice-breaker between kindly-minded strangers. 


COPYRIGHT 1943, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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“Coke”= Coca-Cola or 


It’s natural for popular names to in 
acquire friendly abbreviations. That’s 


why you hear Coca-Cola called “Coke”. dir 
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“It’s Up to You” 


TO MAKE FOOD FIGHT 


Are you searching for a dramatic 
way to put across the "Food Fights 
for Freedom" message in your school? 

Hundreds of schools—and hundreds 
of communities, too—are doing it by 
producing the War Food Administra- 
tion's play, “It's Up to You.”  Pre- 
sented in “living newspaper" tech- 
nique, the play uses radio voices, black- 
outs, and moving picture sequences. 
Some of its scenery is projected from 
film slides—some of the action is in 
short spot-scenes—and there's music, 
and ballet dancing, and humor and 
tragedy in this double-edged drama of 
food in wartime. 

For this is the story of how food 
fights, at home and on battlefields. It 
shows the farmer, producing to the 
limit of his capacity, until at last he is 
pushed to the wall, and must appeal to 
the public to help by staying away 
from black markets, by abiding by 
rationing rules, by producing as much 
food as they can, by wasting none. 

You have never seen anything like it, 
outside of Broadway. In fact, it was 
originally produced there with a pro- 
fessional cast, under the direction of 
Elia Kazan, director of the Pulitzer- 
prize play, “The Skin of Our Teeth.” 
Arthur Arent, author of “One Third of 
@ Nation," wrote it, and the music is 
by Earl ("Ballad for Americans") Rob- 
inson. Yet in spite of its impressive 
background, “It's Up to You" was 
designed for production by amateur 
groups, in crossroads towns as well as 
in the big cities of America. 

The film, the script, and the detailed 
direction of Broadway's best talent is 
available now for amateur groups free 
of cost. 

There are two versions, a full-length, 
one and one-half-hour show in six 
scenes, and a forty-minute tabloid 
show which consists of a fifteen-minute 
film and three scenes, and both 
sixteen- and thirty-two millimeter films 
are available. If your school has no 
suditorium, several motion picture 
chains are offering their theatres for 
performances. Perhaps your town has 
such a theatre. For more information 
about the play and what aids there are 
for its production, write to the Market- 
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ing Reports Division, Food Distribution 
Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 

The full length version of the play 
opens with a film showing the beautiful 
farmlands of America and the farmer 
heeding demands of war for more and 
more food. Finally, pushed to his ut- 
most, he turns to the audience for help, 
saying, "From now on, it's up to you." 

Scenes that follow shift from city to 
country and even to the fox holes of 
the South Pacific. There is Margaret 
Gibbs, who has to struggle with her 
conscience (projected bigger than life 
upon the screen) while she is tempted 
by steak in the black market. There 
is Jimmy, the farmer's son, who, be- 
cause he is accused of hiding behind 
a tractor, enlists in the Marines, even 
though his father needs him desperate- 
ly on the farm. There is Mary, who is 
confronted with empty grocery-store 
shelves before rationing begins, but 
gets her share, after she gets her ration 
book. 

Bringing a lilting note of humor and 
ballet to the production is Porterhouse 
Lucy, a dancer who impersonates a 
black-market steak, and how it tempts 
customers and butchers. 

Finally, there is the striking scene in 
the fox hole, where two starving 
Marines—one of them the farmer's 
son—risk their lives for a morsel of 
food. In sharp contrast, two civilians 
act out a scene that has been happen- 
ing far too often. They pick at their 
dinners, leaving most of the food 
barely touched on their plates. 

“Last year we wasted twelve to 
fourteen per cent of the food we pro- 
duced—just about the same amount 
we used for war purposes, including 
lend-lease. It seems to me a fact well 
worth considering, and | hope your 
show will emphasize it." So wired Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt to the producers 
of “It's Up to You” on its opening 
night last March in New York City. 





**Let Music Swell the Breeze” 


For teaching material, popular music, 
and musical instruments 


Shop at 


STROBEL’S MUSIC SHOP 
29 Arcade Nashville 


- "It's-Up to You," aceording to a 
Washington theatre critic, is an out- 
standing example of the way the 
theatre can deliver a serious wartime 
message. The purpose of the play is 
to help everybody understand the ém- 
portant part food is playing in winning 
the war. It explains many of the 
farmer's problems, and why we should 
all help with production. It makes the 
necessity for conserving food very 
plain. One of its scenes is laid in 
Washington, and shows how food is 
divided among our armed forces, 
civilians, allies, and liberated peoples. 
And it points up the reasons behind 
rationing, and why we should play 
square with food. 

Produce, Conserve, Share, and Play 
Square are the four guides to action 
in the ''Food Fights for Freedom" cam- 
paign. They are the four themes of the 
play, too—but so skillfully merged into 
drama and entertainment that they 
impress deeply, yet effortlessly. “If 
this be propaganda," said a New York 
critic, "let's have more of it.” 

Throughout the month of November, 
the American people will be exposed 
to the greatest food campaign ever 
launched in history. Only the Third 
War Loan Drive can compare with it 
in importance and scope. - 

From radios, newspapers, magazines, 
billboards, and speakers’ stands, the 
"Food Fights for Freedom" message 
will be trumpeted. Volunteer workers 
will canvass homes and conduct door- 
to-door interviews to bring the facts 
on food to Mrs. America. 

Schools can play a vital part in the 
community program by contributing 
a dramatic presentation of the food 
story. They can integrate countless 
other activities around the campaign, 
too. Here are some suggestions: 

1. Put on stunts to dramatize your 
school-lunch program or the lack 
of it. Serve a typical school lunch 
to a parent-teacher meeting. 
Have charts showing improvement 
in grades, attendance, health as a 
result of school lunch. Show how 
many children depend on school 
lunch as their main meal of the 
day. 

2. If your school has sponsored a 
community canning project for 
school lunches, build a display of 
the preserved foods to show how 
much was done, how much more 
will be needed to feed the young- 


sters. 
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3. Have a clean-plate cafeteria 
campaign. 

4. Hold poster contests and develop 
food and nutrition exhibits in art 
classes. 

5. Have home economics classes give 
nutrition demonstrations at par- 
ent-teacher meetings. 

6. Form clubs, such as Victory Corps, 
Future Farmers, Home Economics, 
etc. 

?. See your local Food Information 
Committee about arrangements 
for showing the slide film, ‘Food 
Fights for Freedom." 

8. Make food facts in wartime part 
of the courses in civics, current 
events, social studies, etc. Food 
Information Committees have ma- 
terial. 

9. Set up a model store in your 
school, to give children practical 
experience in using ration stamps. 
Then, when they go on errands 
for their mothers, they will know 
what is expected. 

10. Explain how price control works, 
and why it is necessary to pre- 
vent inflation. Set up a medel 
price panel in your school so chil- 
dren can tell their parents how to 
check on price ceilings and report 
violations. 


Fourth Southeastern 
Regional Conference 


The fourth annual conference of the 
Southeastern Region of the National 
Education Association Department of 
Classroom Teachers is to be held at 
the Poinsett Hotel, Greenville, South 
Carolina, on December 29, 30, 1943. 

Arrangements are being made by 
Mel Lee Daniel of Greenville, presi- 
dent of the Greenville-Parker Class- 
room Teachers Association, and Mar- 
gery H. Alexander of Charlotte, North 
Carolina, Southeastern Regional Di- 
rector of the National Education As- 
sociation Department of Classroom 
Teachers. 

Dr. Alonzo F. Myers of New York, 
chairman of the National Education 
Association Commission for the De- 
fense of Democracy through Education, 
will give the keynote address on the 
theme of the conference, "The Role of 
Education in the Present and Postwar 
World." 
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NBC Inter-American 
University of 
the Air 


“Music of the New World’ began 
its second year as a presentation of the 
National Broadcasting Company Inter- 
American University of the Air Thurs- 
day, October 7 (NBC, 11:30 P.M., 
EWT). The series, planned to cover 
three years, aims to present a pan- 
orama of the development of music in 
the Western Hemisphere from pre- 
Columbian times to the present day. 


The second year of the series will 
be devoted to "Folkways in Music,"’ 
planned by Gilbert Chase and Ernest 
LaPrade, and conducted by H. Leopold 
Spitalny. 

The first eleven programs will em- 
phasize the effects of history, geog- 
raphy and the development of natural 
resources on ways of living. On De- 
cember 23 there will be a program of 
Christmas music, featuring carols and 
traditional songs from all the Americas. 
Following the holiday recess, ‘'Folk- 
ways in Music" will deal with ‘occu- 
pational” folkways, featuring music 
that men and women have used while 
working. Songs of street vendors, 
soldiers, sailors, farmers, and indus- 
trial workers will be heard. 

The National Broadcasting Com- 
pany Inter-American University of the 
Air is under the supervision of Ster- 
ling Fisher, director of education of 
the National Broadcasting Company. 


Diner: “Here's a piece of rubber tire in my 
hash." 

Waiter: “No doubt. The motor is replacing 
the horse everywhere."—Oklahoma Teacher. 
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Better not let the bus driver see that 
book, or we won't get on for half fare. 





Juvenile Delinquency 

In view of the national increase in 
juvenile delinquency, the commission 
calls to public attention the frequently 
unrecognized fact that adequate, com. 
petently-staffed schools constitute the 
most important and effective agencies 
for the prevention of juvenile delin. 
quency. In spite of efforts in other 
directions, this problem cannot be met 
adequately until the following stand. 
ards are maintained in every state: 

|. Well-prepared and adequately. 
compensated teachers in sufficient 
numbers to give personal study and 
attention to every child; 

2. Full school terms for all children 
up to eighteen years of age; 

3. School courses adapted to the 
abilities and interests of all chil- 
dren; special instruction and guid- 
ance for atypical children; 

4. Well-equipped, properly-located, 
and fully-utilized school buildings; 

5. Adequate school attendance laws 
administered by trained social 
workers; 

6. Cooperation between schools and 
social service agencies of every 
community.—National Commission 
for the Defense of Democracy 
Through Education. 


A Teacher's Prayer 


Another task is finished, 
Another day's work is through, 
The reins of duty I've relinquished, 
The children I've bidden adieu, 


Till duty again shall call me, 

At the dawn of another new day, 
May the Teacher of all show me 

The best and most acceptable way. 


For tender young lives are before me 
Like clay awaiting the mold, 

And when I've finished, may it be 
They will not depart when they are 


old. 
—FEffie B. Cowan. 


GOOD SPEAKER 


So good a speaker, he, 
That even this he knew— 
However great applause may be, 
Stop short when you are through. 
—Rotarian. 
& 


BREATH-TAKING 
A melancholy individual accosted Mart 
Twain with the query: "Mr. Clemens, do yo 
realize that every time | draw a breath af 
immortal soul passes into eternity?" 
"Did you ever try cloves?" replied Mart 


Twain.—Rotarian. 
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Tennessee Milk 
NO. | WAR FOOD 

Tennessee's dairy industry is giving 
outstanding aid to the war as nearly a 
billion quarts of milk flow this year 
through channels of processing and dis- 
tribution to the armed forces, war- 
workers, civilians, and to our allies on 
distant fronts. 

With production on Tennessee farms 
aimed at government wartime goals, 
latest figures compiled by the Milk 
Industry Foundation emphasize how the 
state's dairy industry is helping in the 
Allied march to victory. 

Milk has been called the leading 
wartime food. Milk helps American 
boys in military service attain high 
nutritional standards; it reaches Great 
Britain as cheese; Russia as butter; 
China and Africa as powder; French 
youngsters in evaporated form. 

Total farm milk production in Ten- 
nessee reached 973,000,000 quarts in 
1942. The 586,000 cows on Tennessee 
farms each produce an average of 
1,660 quarts of milk. In addition to 
the large quantities consumed as fluid 
milk and cream, Tennessee milk was 
used for making 17,025,000 pounds of 
creamery butter, 23,110,000 pounds of 
cheddar cheese, and _ substantial 
amounts of ice cream and other dairy 
products. Tennessee 1942 farm cash 
milk income totaled $31,963,000. 

"The tremendous nutritional impor- 
tance of milk and dairy products in the 
success of our armed forces is not 
generally realized,’ says the Milk In- 
dustry Foundation, “as our armed 
forces get fresh milk daily except on 
distant fronts where it can't be had.” 
In"Wartime Milk Facts," the thirty- 
two-page book just issued by the Foun- 
dation as part of the industry's war 
effort, it is stated that millions of 
quarts of milk a day, huge quantities 
of butter, cheese, ice cream, and other 
dairy products are consumed by service 
men. 

The book, in which charts and pic- 
tographs illustrate basic milk facts, 
lo declares that the milk industry 
which was built on the idea of deliver- 
Ng to consumers every day in peace- 
time is geared to war service. 

Programs to increase production are 
being carried on to meet the greatest 
demand for milk in history. More than 
twenty-six million United States cows 
on three quarters of the nation's six 
nillion-odd farms are involved in this 
tHort to produce a fifty-seven billion- 
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quart record in 1943—enough milk to 
fill a border of quart bottles 200 feet 
wide along all our nation's coast lines. 

Milk is the largest single source of 
farm cash income and was fifteen per 


cent of all farm income in 1942— 
larger than cattle or hogs, twice cotton, 
three times wheat, five times tobacco. 
One out of every fifteen United States 
families is dependent on milk for a 
livelihood. 

The dairy industry is helping the 
war effort through nutritional programs 
to improve civilian diets and reduce 
man-hour losses. Industry members are 
working with consumers, producers, and 
officials on conservation measures and 
expand research programs and civilian 
activity participation in salvage drives 
and bond sales also aid the war. 

“Americans enjoy the best milk in 
the world," it is said, "with sanitary 
safeguards and widespread distribution 








that make this milk supply an invalu- 
able asset in wartime." 


From: Milk Industry Foundation, Chrysler 
Building, New York 17, New York. 








LEARNING CAN 
BE FUN! 


Education, like a safari, can drudge 
through jungles, swamps, deserts, 
mountains—or every step can thrill 
to new discoveries and glorious ad- 
ventures. 

We help you find the thrill and ad- 
venture, as well as the practical uses, 
of every lesson. 

Our new catalog offers more than 
160 subjects in twenty fields. It 
meets your needs. Full-year subject, 
$35, text loaned. 


THE OPPORTUNITY 
SCHOOL 
“The Correspondence College” 
1120 Second Avenue, Joliet, Illinois 
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A Helpful Hint for You 


This War is proving the usefulness of a good many things we 
have overlooked or thought unimportant. And, one of these things 
is the usefulness of chewing Gum. From the experience of men on 
SUBMARINE DUTY, we think there may be an idea worth 
trying out with restless youngsters chewing the ends of their pen- 
cils, tensely trying to do their Homework. On a Sub when an 
unidentified ship is sighted all men are ordered to their battle 
stations. This is a moment of crisis. At this time of terrific strain, 
we are told, the men have discovered that chewing Gum helps 
relieve their super-charged tenseness of feeling and gives them a 
sense of better concentration and attention. To be sure such a 
crisis and the kind youngsters experience with Homework are not 
one and the same thing. But doubtlessly you already see the appli- 
. . So, why don’t you let this Submarine helpful hint 
take root with you? Give those children who need this boost the 
pleasant surprise of suggesting they chew some refreshing, delicious 
Wrigley’s Spearmint at Homework time. There just isn’t anything 


of more pure, wholesome quality. 


The Makers of Wrigley’s Spearmint bring you this infor- 
mation because the demand exceeds our ability to produce 
enough of this quality Gum under War conditions, and we 
believe it but good business to urge that every available stick 


of Spearmint be used only when and where it is most helpful. 


Lad 
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Teachers’ 
Bookshel 


REVIEW ARITHMETIC. U.S. Armed Forces 
Institute. Ginn and Company. Price, each 
book, $0.60. Two texts (based on Buswell- 
Brownell-John's Daily Life Arithmetics) which 
provide a complete review of arithmetic for 
high school classes. Book One contains a 
survey test to determine the pupil's needs: 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, 
problem solving, fractions. Book Two covers 
decimals, percentage, measures, interest, dis- 
count, profit and loss, insurance, square root, 
ratio and proportion, scale drawing, graphs. 
The texts for schools are identical in content 
with the Review Arithmetic which was pub- 
lished for the use of the armed forces. 


DAILY-LIFE ENGLISH JUNIOR SERIES. 
Johnson, McGregor, nn. Ginn and Com- 
pany. Price, English Every Day, $1.28: You 
and Your English, $1.32. English Every Day 
for Grade 7 and You and Your English for 
Grade 8 combine well-organized teaching of 
grammar, correct form, and usage with fresh 
and interesting content which will develop the 
social and creative abilities of students. Text, 
illustrative material, and illustrations are close- 
ly tied to the student's own interests or the 
world which he knows. Selections, for exam- 
ple, deal with the Alcan Highway and Alaska, 
South America, parachute jumping, air freight, 
and the like. The treatment covers all phases 
of English. Excellent training is provided in 
developing good presence and good voice, 
with attention to public speaking as well as 
to choral reading and speaking. Adequate 
practice is supplied and the books offer the 
most carefully developed program of tests 
ever presented in a junior high school English 
series. Authors of the series are Roy Ivan 
Johnson, Stephens College; A. Laura Mc- 
Gregor, Rochester, New York; and M. Ag- 
nella Gunn, Teachers College of Connecti- 
cut. 


PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING FOR SECRE- 
TARIES AND GENERAL OFFICE WORKERS. 
Freeman, Goodfellow, and Hanna. The Gregg 
Publishing Company. April, 1943. 607 
pages. List price, $1.84. When we discover 
a bookkeeping text that gives “more of the 
kind of training really needed to more of 
those who really need it,” that should be 
news. Here is a vocational text that empha- 
sizes a wide variety of the common, prac- 
tical recording activities rather than the more 
theoretical and specialized activities of the 
accountant. The study material and exercises 
represent the day-in and day-out duties of 
general office workers. Essential bookkeep- 
ing procedures are presented and reviewed 
repeatedly throughout the text, and arith- 
metic, handwriting, spelling, typewriting, of- 
fice procedures, and business ethics are inte- 
grated with the bookkeeping skills. The il- 
lustrations are unique and unusually good. 
The book contains a profitable course of 
training for the prospective general office 
worker or secretary. 


NEVER SURRENDER. Fitzgerald. Ginn and 
Company. Price, $1.00. Original biographies 
of “men whose lives symbolize democracy in 
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action. The stories are narrated in exciting 
episodic form with the vividness of fiction. 
Included are Samuel Gridley Howe, Emile 
Zola, Master Labori, Cari Schurz, Simon Bol- 
ivar, Jack London, Wilfred Grenfell, Edward 
Fitzgerald. Hans Zinsser, Winston Churchill, 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt. Illustrated. 


GREGG SPEED BUILDING FOR COLLEGES. 
John Robert Gregg. The Gregg Publishing 
Company. May, 1943. 640 pages. List 
price, $1.60. This newest text of the Gregg 
Speed-Building Series, for advanced shorthand 
instruction, was prepared for the use of col- 
leges, universities, and private commercial 
schools. While the basic plan of the book 
and the arrangement of the content is the 
same as in other books of the series, all 
dictation and practice material is new, thus 
providing for the college student « text that 
he will not have studied in high school. The 
percentage of shorthand plate material is 
higher than in other books of the series. 
Each instructional cycle of five lessons covers 
in turn: (1) shorthand theory principles; (2) 
transcription skill; (3) phrasing skill; (4) sus- 
tained speed building; and (5) sustained 
speed building.. A very helpful Teacher's 
Handbook is provided those who adopt the 
text. 


INFLUENCE OF GEOGRAPHY ON OUR 


ECONOMIC LIFE. 1943 Printing. Douglas 
C. Ridgley and Sidney E. Ekblaw. The Gregg 
Publishing Company. February, 1943. 664 


pages. List price, $1.84. America having 
become more geography-conscious, we may 
expect our schools to teach, along with place 
and political geography, more economic and 
interpretative geography, such as is presented 
in this text. The first third of the book is 
given over to physical geography to provide 
@ background for understanding the influence 
of geographic conditions on economic activ- 
ity. Uniquely, the land surface of the world 
is divided into and treated as sixteen climatic 
regions rather than as political divisions. 
Thus, the fortunes of war can make no 
changes in the boundary lines of areas 
studied. The text contains an abundance of 
pictures, charts, and specially drawn maps 
and is accompanied by a workbook and tests. 
Here is a rich text for a subject of growing 
importance — economic geography with a 
physical geography approach. 
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Gee! Five minutes more and I'd have 
been absent. 


Teachers and the War 
The Public School Teachers Asso- 
ciation of Baltimore, Maryland, on 
September 23 honored teachers of 
that city now serving in the armed 
forces by a ceremony which included 
the dedication of a service flag and 
an address by a colonel of the United 
States Army Air Forces. Many schools 
have held, or are planning, similar 
observances. 

There are many teachers of Ten- 
nessee in the armed forces and auxil- 
iary services. Some of them will be 
recipients of marks of distinction of 
some kind. Do you know a teacher 
who has been decorated for valor or 
received some other outstanding honor 
for service in the war effort? Not only 
members of the profession, but laymen 
as well, will be interested in what 
teachers have done and the awards 
they have received. If you have in- 
formation about the unusual service of 
a teacher, please send brief story de- 
scribing it to the office of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association, 60! 
Cotton States Building, Nashville. 

& 
Federal Aid 
(Continued from page 6) 

The campaign for federal aid and 
for the establishment of a sound policy 
in the relations of the federal govern- 
ment to the schools has been materially 
strengthened through help from the 
NEA War and Peace Fund. Only a 
strong militant national organization 
of teachers can fight the battles which 
must be won if the cause of free public 
education is to be safeguarded and 
promoted. 

This legislation can be passed in the 
present Congress if we bring to bear 
upon it the combined and militant 
forces of the teaching profession and 
the friends of public education in each 
one of the 435 congressional districts. 


A professor of English in one of our insti- 
tutions of higher learning. whose ears had 
come shocked by the language of the campus, 
which was finding its way even into the themes 
submitted by his students, addressed his class 
one day as follows: 

“Young ladies and gentlemen, there are 
two words in our language which | can 10 
longer tolerate. Any student whom | find 
guilty of using either of these words in his 


+ everyday speech, or in his written exercises 


shall receive @ zero for the entire semesters 
work. One of the words is swell, the other is 
lousy.” 

The professor paused to permit his pro 
nouncement to sink in, whereupon 4 
young thing in the front row shyly raised: her 
hand and said: “But you haven't told us whet 
the words are."—Rotarian. 
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WEBSTERS 


DICTIONARY 





Wistert. 


PRICE 
' eed 
- 90 
@ WITH THUMB INDEX 


The publication of this handy reference 
Merriam-Webster Dictionary of Biography 
is particularly timely — when names of 
personalities from the history of every 
nation are constantly appearing in papers, 
magazines, and books. Its publishers aim 
to supply the widespread present need for 
a single handy volume which not only 
provides essential information on cele- 
brated persons from all nationalities, 
periods, races, religions, and occupations 
—hut which also indicates unmistakabl) 
the correct pronunciation in the language 
of each subject. 

Many biographical dictionaries neglect 
this important matter of pronunciation 
entirely; and, of those that do not, few 
offer as full explanation as this new 
Merriam-Webster book does. Still fewer 
provide syllabic division of names—infor- 
mation of value to printers, reporters, 
editors, and authors—and often difficult 
to obtain. On both these points, as well 
as in its general information, Webster's 
Biographical Dictionary offers the reader, 
writer, radio commentator, speaker, and 
student a reliable guide to personalities of 
every country and period. 


WEBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


PUBLISHED OCTOBER 20, 1943 





will 40,000 Noted Men and Women of All Countries—His- 

—— torical and Contemporary—From Every Field of Human 

Activity—Presented in a Single Volume, with Concise 
Biographies and Name Pronunciations 


As for the treatment given each entry, 
every effort has been made to provide 
information most likely to be sought by 
the general consultant. Detailed entries 
are provided for persons whose lives or 
works contain many elements likely to be 
sought in this volume; briefer entries are 
provided for persons included because of a 
single important incident, writing, or dis- 
covery. The book is planned to provide 
the greatest amount of helpfulness to the 
largest number of users. 


Prepared by the Famous 
MERRIAM-WEBSTER Editorial Staff 


All the experience, thoroughness, and 
unquestioned scholarship of the perma- 
nent editorial board of the G.&C. Merriam 
Company has been utilized to the full in 
the preparation of this new book. In 
determining the pronunciation of foreign 
names, and in preparing the exhaustive 
“Guide to Pronunciation” the Merriam- 
Webster staff has been aided by consulta- 
tion with over forty outstanding collegiate 
and university authorities on foreign 
languages. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE 





























Here’s Light on 
Mathematics 


1,087 Pictures to Develop 
Mathematical Concepts 


The Jam Handy “Light on Mathematics” Kit-set will help any teacher of 


mathematics carry an overload—and like it. And it helps the students too— 


“they see what you mean.’ 


Heavy teaching loads can be carried and excellent teaching done best w hen 


ippropriate visual training aids are at hand—where you want them and w hen 


you want them. 


Slidefilms, designed to Tac t tc iching, ire conveniently arranged in kits 
for use in classes, not only of mathematics, but « 


il 


yf such important subjects 


oo 
Fundamentals of Electricity 
Pilot Training 
Fundamentals of Machines 
Distributive Education 


Air Age Physics 


These visual instruction ls make te g easier, more thorough and more 
effective. They 


NASHVILLE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 
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